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Address of Welcome 


ROY E. SIMPSON 


Ir 1s my privilege to welcome 
the members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges to Cali- 
fornia. We know that in the winter 
of 1949 you have not come to Cali- 
fornia to see our sunshine and feel 
our warm Pacific breezes. You have 
been warned by Florida news dis- 
patches to bring not only your 
overcoats but your snowshoes, this 
year. Even so, we Californians are 
such optimists that we hope you 
may not have to use those articles 
during your most welcome visit in 
our state. The welcome we have for 
you is warm, whatever else may 
prevail in temperatures. 

There may be some debate as to 
your motives with respect to ob- 
serving the California climate and 
scenery. But I am sure there is no 
question at all about your vital in- 


Roy E. Simpson 1s superintend- 
ent of public instruction of the 
state of California. 


terest in the system of junior col- 
leges that our people have devel- 
oped in this state. Neither is there 
any question about our pleasure in 
having the opportunity to meet 
with you and profit by the stimulus 
of your postwar experience in the 
development of this level of public 
education. 

Since 1945, all of us together have 
been deeply engaged in processes 
of readjustment and reconversion, 
especially on the secondary level of 


public education and on the level 


of education beyond the high 
school. The rapid mobilization of a 
large part of our advanced levels of 
public education for special service 
during the wartime emergency un- 
doubtedly demonstrated to the 
people of our respective states the 
capacities of the secondary and col- 
lege levels of our school systems for 
public service. 

That period of service created 
for all of us a backlog of enrolments 
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that was deferred till the great 
numbers of veterans sought our 
services after performing their 
splendid services to the nation. 

I think it is known to the nation 
at large that, among the several 
states having experienced great in- 
creases in population, California’s 
position in this respect has been 
one of the most acute. If we had not 
had our fifty-five junior colleges to 
take a very large share of the vet- 
eran enrolment, the difficulty faced 
by California’s colleges and uni- 
versities must have been even more 
severe. All Californians who are 
awake to the problems in public 
education are especially conscious 
of the fine performance of our jun- 
ior-college system in meeting this 
challenge. 

In our state, as in most of yours, 
the people, through their school 
districts, their state legislature, 
and their elective officials, have 
called for much constructive think- 
ing and action with reference to 
public-school law. One of the most 
significant steps taken in California 
was the legislature’s action in 1947 
in ordering a survey of the needs of 
California in education beyond the 
high school. As you will observe 
from the phrase I have used, this 
survey obviously invited attention 
to the contribution of the junior 
college. To conduct that survey, the 
legislature appointed the Regents of 
the University and the State De- 
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partment of Education. These two 
major agencies appointed a survey 
team composed of two of ‘our most 
respected California educators: Dr. 
Monroe E. Deutsch, provost emer- 
itus of the University of California, 
and Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, asso- 
ciate superintendent of public in- 
struction. We appointed also to 
this survey committee one New 
Yorker; it must never be said that 
we are provincial in our thinking. 
Dr. George D. Strayer, of Columbia 
University, served with our two 
Californians. 

These three men, of fine capacity 
for thinking in terms of the welfare 
of youth and the welfare of the total 
community, examined our public 
and private institutions of higher 
education—universities and_ col- 
leges—and made a thorough eval- 
uation of the function of the junior 
college. Their unanimous estimate 
of the function of the junior college 
in California’s system of. public 
education was that it is indispen- 
sable. In their report to the state 
legislature they urged that the jun- 
ior college be maintained perma- 
nently and that more of our local 
districts be encouraged to establish 
junior-college service for their 


youth. The State Board of Educa- 
tion, the State Commission on 
School Districts, and the Regents 
of the University have, on various 
occasions, indorsed these findings. 

I have gone beyond my purpose 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


of welcoming you to California to- 
day, to give you this view of some 
of our basic thinking and action 
in your field of responsibility in 
education. Perhaps your knowledge 
about the state which has the honor 
to be your host for this gathering 
is greater than we realize, and you 
may not need such a bit of basic 
“background information.” But 
since you have come to us with the 
business of public education at the 
junior-college level in mind, I feel 
that one of my duties as “spokes- 
man for the welcome” is to speak 
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openly of our status. My brief side 
lights on the situation are intended 
to indicate to you that our channels 
of public action and our adminis- 
trative levels, such as the legislature 
and the school district, are alert to 
the problems that engage all of us. 

I am sure that we are all in agree- 
ment as to the nature of our confer- 
ence: to consider how to offer to 
youth the opportunity for matur- 
ing toward the active citizenship 
that is the individual American’s 
objective. Thank you for joining us 
in this constructive assembly. 
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Between Two Decades in the Association 


LELAND L. MEDSKER 


"Tovay, as on any day, we stand at 
a division point between two 
decades—one that has just ended 
and another that is about to begin. 


As a people, we are prone to con- » 


sider any such time as a critical and 
significant period. The memories of 
the immediate past are fresh in our 
minds, and we are likely to regard 
the events of the years just past as 
highly significant. Usually, too, we 
believe we see important events 
looming in the days ahead. As we 
stand between the immediate past 
and the immediate future, we com- 
monly think of it as a transition 
period. The point between any two 
decades is likely to be so regarded, 
although it might be difficult to de- 
cide whether any particular period 
is more significant than another. 
Nevertheless, few people in the 
junior-college movement today 
would deny that the last decade has 
been important and that the future 
must be considered seriously if 
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gains are to be made in this in- 
stitution to which most of us have 
committed our ambitions and our 
energies. 

These remarks will not consist in 
a summary of the growth of the 
junior college in America; that 
story is already well known to all of 
us. Likewise, I shall not merely re- 
cite the steps that have been taken 
in the American Association of 
Junior Colleges over the year just 
ended; such steps are merely mile- 
stones in the long-term story of the 
Association. Instead, as an officer 
and a worker in the Association for 
ten years, I shall summarize some 
impressions and some events hav- 
ing taken place in the past decade. 
Our only purpose in thinking of the 
next ten years, in connection with 
the ten years past, is merely to 
crystallize our thinking and to en- 
deavor to bring into focus the re- 
sponsibilities that are ours as we 
begin this twenty-ninth meeting of 
the Association. 


The Decade Past 


My initiation with the Associa- 
tion came at the Grand Rapids 
meeting in March, 1939. In the ten 
years since then we have seen a 
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BETWEEN TWO DECADES 


changing world, with varying 
effects on the junior college. At that 
time we were emerging from a great 
depression, and enrolment in the 
junior college was still on the in- 
crease. Shortly after, war clouds 
gathered and we found ourselves in 
a world catastrophe, resulting in 
drastic decreases in regular junior- 
college enrolment but presenting 
additional opportunities for many 
junior colleges to serve in the war 
effort. Finally, we found ourselves 
with the war over. At that time the 
return of veterans, together with an 
upsurge in the number of young 
people going to college, resulted in 
an unprecedented junior-college en- 
rolment and accompanying prob- 
lems of almost staggering propor- 
tions. 

In general, the junior-college 
movement has made great strides 
in the past decade. Ten years ago 
there were 556 junior colleges with 
an enrolment of 155,588 students, 
whereas today there are 651 insti- 
tutions with an enrolment last year 
of over 500,000 students. Progress 
has also been made in curriculum 
development. During and _ im- 
mediately following the Grand 
Rapids meeting, the study on ter- 
minal education was initiated. Al- 
though the study was dissipated 
somewhat by the war, from it came 
at least considerable clarification of 
ideas about the needs and the pur- 
poses of the students who do not 
continue their formal education 
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beyond Grade XIV and about 


appropriate procedures for meeting 
those needs. During this period, too, 
attention has been given to general 
education, and junior-college teach- 
ers and administrators have awak- 


ened to the need for rounding-out 


the area of general education for all 
students regardless of what their 
future plans may be. 

Closely related to curriculum 
development have come also many 
new ideas with respect to instruc- 
tion at our level, including the use 
of audio-visual materials and other 
important aids to teaching. In these 
ten years the junior college has been 
placed in the limelight of American 
education, perhaps more than it had 
been in any previous decade. The 
prominence given to the junior col- 
lege as an institution in many of the 
surveys of education at the state 
level; the predictions made for it 
in the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education; 
the general acceptance, all over the 
country, of the junior college as a 
means of extending the common 
schools; the status afforded it in the 
report of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers; the pre- 
diction made by some educators 
that eventually most _ students 
going beyond high school will take 
their first two years’ work in a 
junior college; the prominence 
given to the idea of the community 
college; the emphasis on junior- 
college problems at educational and 
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professional meetings and in schools 
of education of many leading uni- 
versities—these are only some of 
the indications of the important 
place which the junior college has 
come to occupy. May we not say 
that truly it has been a great ten 
years in the junior-college move- 
ment. 

In these ten years the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, like- 
wise, has become an important 
organization. There have _ been 
times of uncertainty. There have 
been financial difficulties. There has, 
at times, been lack of unity, but, 
through the stresses and strains of 
difficult problems, the Association 
has moved toward financial stabil- 
ity and toward unity. A program 
of decentralization has been ini- 
tiated, in which the voluminous 
activities of the Association have 
been spread out over the country 
and among many individuals. By so 
doing, the Association has been 
able to extend greatly the service 
to its individual members and its 
contribution to the junior-college 
movement. May we not also say 
that it has been a great ten years 
for the Association. 


The Decade Ahead 


It would be easy to make a series 
of rosy predictions about the future 
of the junior college. The line of 
least resistance would be to rest on 
our laurels and on the predictions 
that have been made by so many 
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important committees and com- 
missions as to the future of the 
junior college. I suggest, however, 
that the future may not be that 
easy. I suggest, further, that the 
junior-college movement has come 
to a point where it must do more to 
help shape its own destiny than it 
has, perhaps, done in the past. 
Frequently we speak of the basic 
social and economic forces that 
have given rise to the development 
of the junior college. It may be that 
the movement has advanced, to a 
great extent, as a result of those 
forces and without too much effort 
on its own part. This is not to say, 
of course, that effort has not been 
expended and that thought has not 
been given to the development of 
the junior college on the part of 
those interested in the movement. 
It is merely to indicate that the 
movement would have made prog- 
ress even though the over-all 
planning for it might have been 
slight. 

As we look to the future, how- 
ever, it would appear that the very 
forces which have brought the 
junior college into focus, together 
with other forces, are likely now to 
necessitate some serious thinking 
on our part and some collective, 
constructive planning in the years 
that lie ahead. The forces have 
snowballed into tendencies that 
create the problems now facing us. 
There are many such problems; we 
could not mention them all here. A 
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few of special significance will, how- 
ever, be noted. 

There is, first, the danger of over- 
optimism on our part. You will re- 
member that at the banquet session 


of our Association meeting last year 


we were warned about accepting 
unreservedly the predictions made 
in the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. 
No doubt, few of you have, in the 
last year, attended any meeting in 
which the junior college has been 
discussed without hearing the re- 
port of this Commission referred to 
as a sort of guaranty for the future 
of the junior college. There is a dan- 
ger, I think, of our assuming that, 
come what may, the predictions of 
the Commission and of other agen- 
cies and individuals will materialize 
easily and that the future of the 
junior college is insured by reason 
of the mere fact that many people 
have predicted its future optimis- 
tically. If we should take these pre- 
dictions as an opiate and be lulled 
to sleep with the thought that our 
future is insured, or if we were to 
become inebriated with visions of 
grandeur, there would be great 
danger of our overlooking im- 
portant steps that must be taken. 
If there are forces that may restrict 
instead of promote the junior col- 
lege, certainly any tendency toward 
undue optimism is dangerous and 
should be corrected by a prevailing 
spirit of realism. 

A second problem worthy of our 
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consideration is the occasional lack 
of united effort on the part of 
junior-college administrators. I said 
earlier that, as far as the Asso- 
ciation is concerned, a high degree 
of unity has been attained. There 
are, however, many points on which 
lack of unity may appear and, 
while disagreement may not be 
considered bad in every instance, 
there are occasions when differences 
of opinion expressed at the wrong 
time and in the wrong place may be 
detrimental to the movement in 
general. 

We might consider, for example, 
the differences sometimes found 
among representatives of private 
and public institutions. This dif- 
ference may work two ways. It may 
manifest itself in an attitude on the 
part of private junior college people 
that the public institutions are 
plowing ahead with little regard to 
the problems of private junior col- 
leges. On the other hand, it may be 
that representatives of public in- 
stitutions occasionally are prone to 
cast reflections on private colleges 
with an attitude that the day of the 
private college is about over and 
that anything concerned with it is 
not of great importance. We may 
agree that, in terms of recent 
growth and predictions for the 
future, it is the public junior college 
that will in the future dominate the 
scene numerically, both in numbers 
of institutions and in enrolments. 
One reference to the figures will in- 
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dicate this trend. In 1930 only 40 


per cent of the total number of 
junior colleges were public institu- 
tions, and they enrolled 60 per 
cent of the total junior-college stu- 
dents. In 1940, 43 per cent of the 
total junior colleges were public, 
and they enrolled 71 per cent of the 
total students. In the last issue of 
our directory 51 per cent of the col- 
leges were reported as public in- 
stitutions, enrolling 76 per cent of 
the students. It is true, of course, 
that as more and more states take 
steps toward making the junior or 
community college a part:of the 
common-school systems, the pro- 
portion of public to private colleges 
will grow, but this fact should not 
bring undue disturbance to any of 
us. 

We still recognize the important 
place of the private institution in 
American education and the dis- 
tinctive role that it plays. We are 
mindful of its opportunities to work 
with smaller and more selective 
groups, to experiment with new 
programs, and to execute its plans 
quickly. Neither should the data 
presented spell doom to private 
colleges or indicate that they soon 
will be retired from the junior-col- 
lege scene. The history of American 
educational institutions has shown 
that an increase in the number of 
public institutions is likely to result 
in some increase in private institu- 
tions. Thus far the junior-college 
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movement has made progress with 
two distinct types of institutions. 
There is no reason to believe that 
we cannot do so in the future. It 
would be disastrous if we should 
not increasingly come to under- 
stand each other’s problems better 
and to stand united in the situa- 
tions in which our mutual problems 
are at stake. 

Lack of unity sometimes appears, 
too, on such questions as whether 
the junior college is to be regarded 
as a part of secondary or of higher 
education and what is the best form 
of organization. Surely there is no 
reason for rancor over differences 
of opinion on either question. The 
function of the junior college is 
more important than its classifica- 
tion. Certainly we need to be tol- 
erant of organizational patterns, 
believing that through experi- 
mentation will come the plan best 
suited to individual communities. 

A third problem which looms 
distinctly is that of finance and 
legislation. The problems of finance 
have been with us always. All of us 
here today know only too well, 
however,, that, in some areas at 
least, our financial problems are 
becoming acute. The private junior 
college has a peculiar problem. In 
certain instances, the decline in re- 
turn from endowments and the in- 
ability to secure increased endow- 
ments have created difficulties and 
have resulted in new methods of 
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financing. During the past few 
years most of us have enrolled a 
large number of veterans under the 
G. I. Bill, certain worries with re- 
spect to finances being thus elim- 
inated, especially in those cases in 
which public institutions were re- 
ceiving more income from veterans 
than they would have received had 
the same veterans been attending 
as regular students of the com- 
munity. Another factor affecting 
especially the public institutions is 
that of the increase in public-school 
costs at all levels, aggravated 
greatly by the increasing number 
of pupils in the elementary schools 
and the increased tax rate for 
educational purposes. This situa- 
tion may eventually have reper- 
cussions in that, without adequate 
state aid, many local communities 


will feel unable to continue a junior- 


college program already begun or, 
at least, those not having such pro- 
grams will be reluctant to initiate 
them. 

This situation, in turn, leads us 
to the problem of legislation at the 
state level. As far as the country 
as a whole is concerned, relatively 
few states have taken steps to pro- 
vide really adequate legislation for 
the junior college and for its sup- 
port. It is impossible to separate the 
problem of finance from legislation. 
It seems safe to say that one of the 
most difficult situations ahead will 
lie in the passage of good legislation 
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which will provide help to the local 
junior-college districts. We may do 
well to remember that many states 
will need to find additional sources 
of revenue before they can embark 
on a program of supporting junior 
colleges and of providing increas- 
ingly greater help to all public 
schools, including the junior college. 
To this problem all junior-college 
people, public and private, will need 
to devote much thought and effort 
in the immediate years ahead. 

A fourth problem will lie in the 
creation and administration of a 
junior-college program that meets 
the needs of all our students. If we 
are to assume that students will 
come to junior colleges in increasing 
numbers and that many of them 
will not transfer to higher institu- 
tions, we shall have to think 
seriously about meeting the needs 
of these students. This certainly is 
not a new philosophy or a new 


statement, but in terms of the trend 


toward democratizing education 
through Grades XIII and XIV it 
must receive a new emphasis. This 
emphasis will involve not only 
occupational training but general 
education, in both of which areas 
we have talked much but done 
relatively little. The fact of the 
matter is that our friends in four- 
year colleges and universities are, 
seemingly, making more _ rapid 
progress than we in the develop- 


ment'‘of-integrated core curriculums 
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to meet the general-education needs 
of students. One can enumerate 
many four-year institutions which 
have, in the last five years, made 
rapid strides in this development. 
Would it be embarrassing to ask 
this audience what we have done? 
_Have we been so busy taking care 
of the veterans and adhering to the 
various pre-professional require- 
ments of the students who said they 
were going on that we have made 
little progress in real curriculum 
planning! 

We could not, of course, discuss 
program without :thinking of our 
responsibilities with respect to 
adult education. If we can read 
the trends and if we believe the 
predictions, certainly the next 
decade will bring the greatest enrol- 
ment in adult programs that we 
have ever had. Here again the 
junior college has been put in the 
limelight. Perhaps more than any 
other institution it is mentioned as 
the one place in a community to 
which adults should logically turn 
for courses that will make them 
better and happier citizens. Are we 
meeting this. challenge? Are we 
thinking of broad programs and not 
just of a few courses to step up 
vocational competence? 

A fifth problem which all will 
agree to be important is the matter 
of preparing teachers for our type 
of institution. We know only too 
well the difficulties encountered in 
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securing teachers whose _back- 
ground of academic and profes- 
sional training and of experience 
fits them to perform the multi- 
plicity of duties often required in a 
junior college, to place a high 
premium on good teaching, to be 
willing to experiment on methods 
without undue emphasis on re- 
search, to fit into patterns of 
general education, and to under- 
stand the philosophy of the junior 
college. The problem is of such 
magnitude that all of us, together 
with all teacher-training institu- 
tions, must devote much time to it 
in the ten years ahead. 

A sixth problem that we should 
consider, without malice and with- 
out selfishness, is one relating to the 
attitudes and practices of some 
four-year institutions. We have 
heard much about the fact that the 
junior college, particularly the pub- 
lic junior college, is desirably a local 
institution. Most of us have become 
convinced that logically it should 
be an extension of our public 
schools. Most of us concede that, as 
such, it must perform the same 
functions that the American high 
school performs in providing for the 
students who are to transfer later 
to higher institutions and, at the 
same time, taking care of the needs 
of those who will not transfer. Until 
comparatively recently it seemed 
that this philosophy was quite well 
accepted by educators at all levels. 
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In the past few years, however, 
actions have been taken and senti- 
ments have been expressed that 
would lead us to believe that some 
are not in agreement with this 
philosophy. In fact, recent pro- 
nouncements on the part of certain 
well-known and highly respected 
leaders in higher education seem 
to add up to a philosophy such as 
this: “The local junior college? Yes, 
provided it is strictly a terminal 
institution. However, if a student 
has ability and the prospect of later 
entering a higher institution, it may 
be better if he goes directly there 
upon graduation from high school.” 
In some states this philosophy has 
seen expression in the curtailment 
of junior colleges under local con- 
trol. The sentiment may be impor- 
tant in the discussion of any legis- 
lation relating to the matter of 
scholarships. The sentiment may 
also be important at the state level 
when legislation for junior-college 
support is introduced. 

We may have differences of 
opinion concerning this problem. 
If, however, we agree that the 
junior college can serve a dual 
function and that in most cases it 
must serve a dual purpose, certainly 
we must stand united in our ad- 
vocacy of that point. If we further 
believe that local control is, for the 
most part, to be desired; if we sub- 
scribe to the idea that the junior 
college is an extension of the com- 
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mon schools; if we believe that the 
junior college, locally controlled 
even though state-supported, can 
perform a wider service to its com- | 
munity than can probably be per- 
formed by an extension center of a 
four-year institution—then, per- 
haps, we should be more articulate 
and vocal about the principle in the 
future than we have been in the 
past. 


Our Responsibilities 


We have come together today on 
this twenty-fourth day of February, 
1949, to take stock of our situation. 
The past decade is over. It has 
taught us some lessons. It has 
brought us progress. We look now 
to the next ten years. Only a few 
of the problems that we face have 
been enumerated. What steps shall 
we take? What can we do to help 
shape our destiny in the years 
ahead? May I suggest that every- 
thing we do has a bearing on our 
destiny—the thinking that we do 
and the actions we may take at this 
meeting are part of the story. 

The Association, as such, must 
show real strength in the years 
ahead. The research program which 
has been begun and which has 
accomplished so much in the way 
of determining status must now 
begin to dig deep, even to the ex- 
tent of bringing about experimental 
work to determine best procedures 
and devices. Our official publica- 
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tion, the Junior College Journal, 
must be kept on its present high 
plane. The service given by the 
Washington Office must be ever 
expanding. The united action taken 
by the Association, together with 
regional and state associations, 
must increase in aggressiveness if 
we are to make felt our united 
opinions in an educational world in 
which other groups are not back- 
ward. We must remain co-operative 
with other groups and agencies and 
must take the attitude that only 
through co-operative effort can 
progress be attained. 

May I suggest, however, that the 
progress made in the junior-college 
movement will come from those of 
us who, as individuals, are con- 
nected with local institutions. After 
all, the junior-college movement 
can be only as good as its com- 
ponent parts, and we are the parts. 
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It can be only as progressive and as 
dynamic as are the individual 
junior colleges comprising it. We, as 
individuals, and the institutions we 
represent are the junior-college 
movement today. Only what we do, 
only the steps that we take in 
making our own institutions and 
their programs felt in our respective 
communities, only the efforts which 
we make at our state and regional 
levels will cause others to think 
about what we are and where we 
should go and will bring about the 


progress to which we aspire. The 


American Association of Junior 
Colleges, as such, cannot do the 
entire job, but as aggressive in- 
dividuals bound together in an 
association, we can and will accom- 
plish much. The last ten years have 
been challenging. The next crucial 
ten years may well be our supreme 
test. 
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New Frontiers for Education 


HOMER P. RAINEY 


None of us fails to recognize 
the fact that the problems and 1s- 
sues of modern society are making 
unprecedented demands on our en- 
tire educational system. All of us 
who are working in the field of 
junior-college education feel and 
know that we are facing some 
highly specialized aspects of the 
over-all larger problems. 

The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education has staggered us 
all with the idea that by 1960 we 
should have approximately twice as 
many students enrolled as are now 
attending our American colleges and 
universities. There are several pow- 
erful implications of this challenge. 
To achieve that goal means the 
building of hundreds of new col- 
leges and the expansion of those 
now in existence. It means recruit- 
ing and training hundreds of thou- 
sands of new teachers. It means a 
fundamental reorganization of our 
entire system of intermediate, sec- 
ondary, and higher education, for 
the reason that the vast majority 
of this enormous increase in enrol- 
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ment’ is going inevitably to fall in 
the junior colleges—those now in 
operation and the hundreds of new 
ones which will have to be created. 

The junior college is the signif- 
icant and key unit in the new edu- 
cational structure of American edu- 
cation of the future. I do not hesi- 
tate to predict that, because of the 
rapid growth of junior-college edu- 
cation and because of its key im- 
portance in meeting the needs for 
greatly expanded education for 
American youth, the whole organic 
structure of American secondary 
and higher education in the next 
25-50 years will be reorganized 
around this new central unit, the 
junior college. We, then, are in a 
strategic position. We are the bridge 
between secondary and higher edu- 
cation. But what are we? Are we 
secondary education, or are we 
higher education, or may we yet 
become something else? These are 
the central questions to be an- 
swered in the years ahead about 
the junior college in relation to the 
rest of American education. Then 
there are the perfectly gigantic 
problems of providing adequate 
buildings and material facilities for 
this expanded educational program, 
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to say nothing of how and where 
we shall get the money to finance it. 

Having dealt with the issues of 
organization, of providing teachers, 
buildings, and adequate financial 
support, we have to begin to face 
the much more subtle and difficult 
problems of purpose and function. 
What kind of education are we go- 
ing to provide for practically all 
American youth under twenty or 
twenty-one years of age? And that 
is our task. We are approaching the 
time when we shall have to keep 
practically all youth under twenty 
arid twenty-one years of age off the 
employment market, for the simple 
reason that they are not going to be 
needed and there will be no place 
for them in the employment proc- 
ess. Shall we keep them in school 
or conscript them into universal 
military service? My answer to that 
question is clear cut and unequiv- 
ocal. We must keep them in school. 
If so, in what kinds of school, giv- 
ing them what kinds of training and 
preparation for life? 

Here, then, are enough issues and 
unsolved problems and enough new 
frontiers of education to demand 
our utmost in educational states- 
manship for the next generation. 
But in what I have suggested I 
have scarcely touched the hem of 
the garment so far as the real prob- 
lems facing us are concerned. 

The vital issues before us are 
much deeper than those of organ- 
ization, building, and finance. Our 
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vast unexplored frontiers lie in the 
realm of the moral and spiritual 
meaning of life itself, in the nature 
and destiny of man, in the nature 
and meaning of human society, 
in man’s relation to his world and 
to his fellow-men. The real tasks 
and functions, then, of education 
must be discovered in the needs of 
man and in an analysis of society © 
and its needs. This field is so vast 
and inexhaustible that I can do 
nothing more than to use a few 
examples of the issues before us. 

I invite you, therefore, to con- 
sider with me five of the central 
facts about the world in which we 
live, and to ask ourselves what 
these facts demand of us and of our 
educational program: (1) the wide 
gulf between our physical power 
and our spiritual understanding, 
(2) the responsibilities of world 
leadership, (3) the death struggle 
between democracy and commu- 
nism, (4) the revolutionary char- 
acter of our times, and (5) the 
necessity of world unity. 

First, the gap between our physi- 
cal power and our spiritual under- 
standing. We have heard so much 
about atomic power that we have 
become almost allergic and insensi- 
ble to its meaning. I know that I 
can’t tell you what it is going to 
mean to human destiny or to human 
society, but I do know that it is, in 
all probability, of more significance 
than all the combined scientific 
knowledge that the mind of man has 
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produced up to date. Who can 
comprehend what it portends— 
what vast new frontiers it opens 
up for science, for industry, and for 
human destiny? Somehow we must 
begin to condition the minds and 
spirits of our people to its signifi- 
cance and use. 

Second, we may not relish the 
responsibility, but we have been 
swept by the pressure of events 
into a position of world leadership. 
In the days of our national adoles- 
cence, we were prone to exaggerate 
our strength and influence in world 
affairs. Now we are in possession 
of military, economic, and political 
power on an unprecedented scale, 
and the realization is sobering, for 
we cannot evade responsibility for 
the right use of that power. 

The series of events that pro- 
pelled us into our present position 
was abrupt. Prior to World War 
I, we were still a debtor nation. We 
had just completed the conquering 
of our frontier and the consolidation 
of our nation. Protected by -the 
vast expanse of a great ocean on 
either side of us and by the British 
Navy, we had enjoyed a long period 
of blissful isolation from the most 
urgent problems of the rest of the 
world. We had an unparalleled op- 
portunity to establish our institu- 
tions and our way of life and to 
develop our industries based upon 
almost incomparable natural re- 
sources. The result was that we 
concentrated our thoughts and our 


energies upon our own national and 
internal developments. We left 
world leadership to others who were 
more directly interested than our- 


selves, and we reveled in and en- 


joyed our international irrespon- 
sibility. This attitude of isolation 
naturally was reflected in our pro- 
gram of education. We did not de- 
velop in our students a world view- 
point, a consciousness of our es- 
sential relationship with the rest 
of the world. We were largely self- 
sufficient. We had no need for other 
peoples. We had little to do with 
their problems. We felt little re- 
sponsibility for any other peoples. 


So we did not need to study their — 


languages, their history, and their 
literature, and thus we became in- 
tellectual, as well as political, iso- 
lationists. 

Essentially, isolationism was an 
attempt to remain static in a 
dynamic world. We had about as 
much chance of succeeding in that 
attempt as Peter Pan had of carry- 
ing out his determination never to 
grow up. While we were debating 
the extent to which we ought to 
participate in world affairs, the ir- 
resistible pressure of events was 
answering the question for us. 
Whether we like it or not, what is 
happening in Europe and in Asia 
today is, to all intents and purposes, 
happening in our own backyard. 
One of our basic responsibilities is 
to equip our people to meet that 
situation intelligently. 
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Third, in every corner of the 
earth today, two basic ideas are 
locked in conflict. One is the con- 
cept of the dignity and ‘freedom 
of the individual. The other is the 
view of human beings as parts of a 
gigantic machine, to be discarded 
the moment they cease to be of use 
to that machine. In the clash be- 
tween the two concepts, there is 
no such thing as an innocent by- 
_ stander. Every day of our lives we 


are compelled to make decisions 


that affect the outcome of the 
struggle. 

We must, therefore, train our 
people to think in world terms. 
They need to know the languages, 
cultures, and traditions of other 
peoples. They need to know world 
economics and the principles of 
- world trade. Above all, they need 
a spirit of tolerance and a willing- 
ness and desire to co-operate with 
all the peoples of the world in de- 
veloping a world society and a 
world government. This is possibly 
the most difficult, and yet the most 
important, task confronting us. 

But there is another aspect of 
it that we cannot overlook. The 
nations now struggling for power 
are carrying on a world-wide propa- 
ganda campaign, the like of which 
has never been seen before, and are 


employing in this campaign mass. 


media of communications never 
available before. Moreover, gov- 
ernments are using every instru- 
ment of power available to them 
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to gain economic, political, and 
moral advantages. Our great wealth 
and our unparalleled productive 
capacity are being used for this 
purpose, and, of course, all these 
efforts find final support in« our 
military might. 

What we are doing you may be 
sure our rivals are doing also with 
every means at their disposal, in- 
cluding one more vicious than all 
the rest, the weapon of world rev- 
olution. Their first objective is the 
complete destruction of non-Soviet 
society. Supposedly, their second 
goal is the establishment of a new 
and improved society. For the first 
of these objectives, the tearing- 
down process, they have shown a 
remarkable aptitude. With regard 
to the second, the work of rebuild- 
ing, they have accomplished amaz- 
ingly little in thirty years. In those 
thirty years, social improvement by 
evolution has made great strides 
for labor in America. For the work- 
ers of Soviet Russia, the blessings 
of revolution are seen in new names 
for old evils. 

As educators, we must face the 
fact that present-day techniques of 
propaganda constitute the greatest 
anti-education movement of all 
history. Education seeks to know 
and to teach what is true—a truth 
that shall make men free. In the 
face of such a challenge as Russia 
is now giving us, the great danger 
is that we shall be dragged down to 
her level and to the use of similar 
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methods. Here, then, is a great 
challenge to American education. 
We must learn to discriminate be- 
tween education and propaganda. 
We must know when we are using 
propaganda and when it is being 
used against us. We must not lose 
our critical faculties of evaluation, 
and, above all, we must not lose our 
democratic rights to seek the truth 
and to proclaim it. There is no 
slavery comparable to ignorance of 
the truth, on the one hand, or an in- 
ability to express it, on the other. We 
must, of course, give full support to 
all the legitimate efforts of our gov- 
ernment in its responsibility to 
maintain our freedom and that of 
other peoples, but we must also 
ever be on the alert to see that in 
this struggle with an unscrupulous 
rival we do not permit him to force 
us to use his methods and tech- 
niques and to destroy our own great 
freedoms. 

The fourth fact that educators 
cannot afford to leave out of their 
calculations is that we are living 
in one of the most revolutionary 
periods ever seen. The last fifty 
years have been the most warlike 
in all history. One historian has 
pointed out that we have killed 
more people in wars in the last 
fifty years than in the preceding 
eight hundred years combined. He 
says that we would have to go back 
to the twelfth century to find any- 
thing comparable to it. : 

Moreover, we have had two 


great world-shaking revolutions— 
the communist and the fascist— 
accompanied by two devastating 
world wars and a world-wide de- 
pression in between. Also there 
have been fundamental revolutions 
in our basic philosophies in science, 
in economics, in government, and, 
perhaps most important of all, in 
theology and religion. In every 
great area of human thought there 
has been an uprooting of our basic 
ideas. 

All of this has torn our value 
systems asunder, and we are floun- 
dering around in efforts to re-estab- 
lish our philosophic, ethical, and 
spiritual foundations. This is a mat- 
ter of fundamental significance to 
education and poses for us another 
great set of problems. We, there- 
fore, need to know the nature and 
the cause of the revolution through 
which we are passing. We need to 
know the social forces that are 
playing upon modern society and 
influencing our democratic institu- 
tions. Our education must deal with 
these social forces—must study 
what they are, how they operate to 
determine our institutions, and how 
they can be controlled and directed 
toward the achieving of our demo- 
cratic aims and goals. This, in my 
judgment, is the true meaning of a 
liberal, or general, education in a 
democracy. 

Our education, then, must be 
vital, dynamic, and as contempo- 
rary as the Berlin crisis or the na- 
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tional elections. Education must be 
concerned with every live issue of 
the day, no matter how contro- 
versial it may be. But because edu- 
cation must deal with controversial 
issues, it does not mean that edu- 
cation must become politically par- 
tisan or propagandistic. It is edu- 
cation’s true function to study all 
matters objectively—to examine all 
issues from all points of view— 
in an effort to arrive as near the 
truth as possible. When education 
has helped its students to find the 
truth for themselves, it has fulfilled 
its first task. 

But students rapidly become 
citizens and are called upon to 
participate in public affairs. As 
good citizens they must not only 
think and discover the truth if they 
can find it, but they must act. They 
must make decisions, and they 
must vote and thus bring their 
wills to bear upon the issues of the 
day. This takes them into the arena 
of politics. Education, therefore, 
must prepare its students for in- 
telligent and active participation 
in public affairs. This it is doing 
very poorly today. 

There are several reasons for 
this deficiency. One I have already 
mentioned. Most people seem to 
think that education should keep 
itself apart from the issues of the 
times. We have a strong tendency 
to categorize and departmentalize 
life. Business is business; politics 
is politics; religion is religion; and 
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education is education. How often 
we hear that we should keep poli- 
tics out of business, and business 
out of politics; and we should keep 
religion and education out of both 
politics and business; and a lot of 
folks even try to keep religion in 
separate and rather airtight com- 
partments. 

Education, then, must deal with 


the whole of life and must lead us 


to a new orientation, and out of 
the confusion and chaos of the rev- 
olution in which we now find our- 
selves. It must help us to build a 
new system of values, to build new 
foundations in economics, in poli- 
tics and government, and in re- 
ligion. We must develop an eco- 
nomic, a political, a moral, and a 
spiritual intelligence that are com- 
mensurate with our almost unim- 
aginable military, economic, and 
scientific power. We need a moral 
and spiritual power to match the 
power of atomic energy. 

Fifth, if we are going to preserve 
our democratic institutions and 
way of life against the impact of 
two of the most virulent forms 
of revolutionary philosophies the 
world has ever seen—communism 
and fascism—we must see to it. 
that we preserve our moral leader- 
ship. Our military and economic 
might will, in the end, be futile un- 
less they are undergirded with high 
moral purposes. If history has 
taught us anything, it is that “it 
is not by might nor by power, but 
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by my spirit, saith the Lord.” Our 
nation from its very inception has 
been motivated by a_ great moral 
purpose. That moral: purpose is, 
perhaps, best expressed in the 
phrase, “the moral champion of the 
rights of man,” of human freedom 
and liberty. This high moral pur- 
pose has been running like a golden 
thread throughout our entire na- 
tional life and has been asserted 
and reasserted in every great politi- 
cal document of our history, from 
the Mayflower Compact through 
the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, Woodrow Wil- 
son’s slogan “to make the world 
safe for democracy,” to the At- 
lantic Charter with its four free- 
doms, guaranteeing these blessings 
not only to ourselves, but to all 
men everywhere without regard to 
race, color, or creed. This dedication 
on our part to the preservation of 
the deepest instincts, hopes, aspira- 
tions, and yearnings of the human 
heart is the essence of our great- 
ness, and the true basis of our 
leadership among the peoples of 
the world. 

If the time ever comes when we 
are no longer the moral champions 
of the needs of the millions of un- 
derprivileged peoples in the world, 
our leadership is lost. It is exactly 
at this point that Russia is making 
her chief bid for world leadership. 
She is saying to the masses of un- 
derprivileged people around the 


world: “Follow us. Let us be your 
leader. Capitalism and democracy 
have failed to meet your needs. 
Only we can do for you what you 
need and want. Come with us.” 
This, whether we like it or not, is 
the central issue in the world today, 
and we must accept that challenge. 
It is a challenge that we should be 
glad to accept, and one that we are 
best prepared to win. What has 
communism to offer the under- 
privileged peoples of the world? 
Under Christianity and democracy, 
the system is expected to conform 
to the needs of the individual; and, 
if the system is found defective, it 
is subject to change. Under com- 
munism, it is the system that is © 
all-important. The individual must 
conform, at the peril of his life, to 
its grotesque and inhuman set of 
rules. The Soviet artist, writer, 
composer, educator, and scientist 
must study the latest ramifications 
of the party line before they know 
what constitutes truth or beauty 
for the current working day. Where 
democracy says, “Believe it or 
not,’ communism says, “Believe it 
—or else.” 

Some people tell us that we can 
find no common ground on which 
to meet people of this bizarre men- 
tality. Nevertheless, an area of 
mutual interest does exist. That 
meeting-ground is the instinct of 
self-preservation. We know, and 
they know, that the world must 
find peace in order to survive—and 
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some form of unity to achieve 
peace. 

The immediate problem of world 
peace is, of course, military and 
political. Until a system of peace 
has been agreed upon, primarily 
between ourselves and Russia, there 
is nothing we can do except to 
maintain our military strength and 
to use the political methods avail- 
able to us for the maintenance of 
peace. During this period we need 
some short-range objectives. We 
need to understand the issues that 
are at stake and to be able to fol- 
low and to help create intelligent 
political leadership. But above all 
else, perhaps, we need calm, cool 
minds and unlimited patience in 
dealing with a foe who pricks us al- 
most to the limit of forbearance 
every day. This is no time for high 
tempers and hot-headed leaders. We 
must be firm, but extremely long 
suffering and patient. We must not 
fulfil our foe’s charge that we are 
aggressive and seeking a war. We 
must demonstrate that we want 
peace and that we have nothing 
but good will for all peoples, in- 
cluding the Russians, if they will 
only give us a chance to demon- 
strate it. 

If we can achieve our short-range 
objective of peace, then we can 
concentrate on the long-range val- 
ues of education and religion for 
the building of a peaceful world. 
It is here that education and re- 
ligion are at their best. 
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It is the true nature of education 
to be constructive and not destruc- 
tive. It is the true purpose of edu- 
cation to seek to improve the well- 
being of all people. It is the real 
nature of education to spread 
knowledge, understanding, and cul- 
tural intercommunications among 
all nations. Science, education, and 
religion are truly international un- 
less they are artificially restrained. 
If, therefore, the politicians and the ' 
diplomats of the world will stabilize 
our peace and give us a chance to 
operate at our best, education and 
religion can build world unity. We 
can develop citizens with world 
minds. We can train leaders and 
technicians for every demand the 
world makes upon us. We can pro- 
vide the science and the technology 
that will produce all the material 
goods that are needed to satisfy 
the world’s needs. We can provide 
all the background of history, eco- 
nomics, political science, languages, 
and all else that is necessary for 
world understanding and good will 
if we are left free to do the job. 
In a word, education and religion 
can produce world citizens and a 
world unity. The forward-looking 
educational institutions of this 
country have vast resources for 
doing this job, and we are eager to 
work with the peoples of all other 
lands in bringing about the kind 
of world we so desperately need and 
want. 

According to some of our publi- 
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cists, this sort of talk is visionary 
and unrealistic. They argue that 
there is no sense in planning an in- 
tegrated world until Russia is ready 
to tear down the iron curtain. The 
proponents of this argument are by 
no means as realistic as they believe 
themselves to be. They have used 
that magic phrase, “the iron cur- 
tain,” so often that they have hyp- 
notized themselves into believing 
that it represents a physical reality. 
We all know that the Soviet bor- 
ders today are ringed with bay- 
onets. Yet we are told by some very 
astute observers that Russia’s at- 
tempt to cut her people off from 
contact with the Western world 
has not been so successful as is 
generally supposed. One of these 
observers is Alexander Kerensky, 
who took a leading part in the over- 
throw of the czar and was Russia’s 
first prime minister after that 
event. He maintains that there is 
a steady trickle of information into 
Russia and that this may some 
day prove to be a decisive factor. 
The philosophers of despair tell 
us that it will make no difference if 
every citizen of the Soviet Union 
learns about the outside world. 
They remind us that the Politburo 
—those fourteen czars in the Krem- 
lin—holds the power of life and 
death over every Russian. These 


gentlemen of the Politburo are sup- 
posed to be the world’s most tough- 
minded realists. Why is it that they 
show such mortal fear of informa- 
tion from the West, if it holds no 
danger for them? Why go to such 
fantastic lengths to suppress the 
truth, unless it is actually a formi- 
dable weapon? 

These fourteen men have proved 
they believe that the truth about 
Christianity and democracy is a 
deadlier menace to the Soviets than 
the atom bomb—that was when 
they rejected the Baruch plan, 
which would have made them safe 
from the bomb but which, through 
the international inspection system, 
would have broken their quarantine 
against information from the West. 
It would be a strange irony if our 
own confidence in the power of 
truth proved less than the Krem- 
lin’s fear of it—if we folded our 
hands and adopted a what’s-the-use 
attitude. Prudence may dictate 
that we keep our military weapons 
in readiness. But everything we 
hold sacred impels us to keep pray- 
ing, planning, building, educating 
for peace. It is only in that way 
that we can continue to claim truth 
as our strongest implement of de- 
fense. God grant that we may al- 
ways keep that weapon bright and 
shining. 
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Education— The Creator of New Frontiers 
of Government 


WILLIAM H. CONLEY 


Tue concept of the frontier has 
played an important role in world 
history and a particularly signif- 
icant one in the history of America. 
Certain American historians have 
based their entire interpretation of 
our earlier history on the frontier. 
By the turn of the century, how- 
ever, our geographic frontier had 
ceased to be an important element 
in our national life. 

Today the land frontier is to us 
but one concrete illustration of the 
importance of a much broader, a 
much more inclusive frontier—the 
inteliectual frontier. In the creation 
of a land frontier there was dis- 
covery of the area, exploration of it, 
and utilization—perhaps even ex- 
ploitation. This is an illustration of 
what has gone on in the world 
of ideas since the beginning of time. 
Creation of a new intellectual fron- 
tier involves discovery of an idea 
through the creative activity of the 
human mind. Discovery is fol- 
lowed by exploration of its meaning, 
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its implications, and its applica- 
tions. Exploration involves judg- 
ment as to its value. Utilization of 
the idea, if it has been judged to 
contribute to our objective, means 
social progress. As the land fron- 
tier set in motion progress toward 
an expanded national boundary, so 
the intellectual frontier sets in mo- 
tion progress toward an expanded 
human development in all areas. 

Man is the creator of new intel- 
lectual frontiers through his imag- 
ination, his creative activity, and 
his abilities. Education is concerned 
with the total development of man 
to the actualization of his full po- 
tential. Education, then, is the dy- 
namic which results in man’s crea- 
tion of new frontiers. 

The history of social progress has 
been the story of man’s attempts to 
reach the goal of society. That goal 
has been generally recognized as 
being the common good. After dis- 
covering the broad general goal, 
man has been concerned with ex- 
ploration of ways of attaining the 
goal and, finally, with choosing the 
way which, in his judgment, was 
the best practical manner of pro- 
gressing toward the desired end. 

One of the principal means of at- 
taining the end of society is law. 
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The definition of law, which we may 
take from Aristotle, is “an ordi- 
nance of reason promulgated by one 
in authority for the common good.” 
True social progress is the result of 
reason planning action for the com- 
mon welfare and expressing itself in 
law. Since we look to government 
as the agency through which laws 
are enacted, executed, and enforced, 
we may consider the creation of new 
frontiers in government as equiva- 
lent, at least in this sense, to the 
creation of new frontiers in society, 
for government’s only true concern 
is the common good of society. 

In our consideration of education 
as the creator of new frontiers, let 
us direct our attention to (1) the 
nature of social progress in the 
United States, (2) education’s con- 
tribution to social progress, and (3) 
role of the community college in 
education. 

In the very early days of this 
nation a major problem was to con- 
quer the land frontier. A large per- 
centage of our people lived in fami- 


lies which were semi-self-sufficient. © 


Except in the areas along the coast, 
where there was the beginning of an 
elementary: -industrial economy, 
people were moving on. When eco- 
nomic and social problems arose, 
people moved on to new environ- 
ments and new opportunities. 

The ending of the land frontier 
meant the end of that solution of 
our social problems. Families had 
to live together and work together 
in the solution of a new set of prob- 
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lems in providing for their common 
good. 

During the early period, basic 
education in reading, writing, and 
computation had sufficed for all but 
the small professional group. The 
requirements of society as a whole, 
in the conquering of the West, had 
been physical strength and stamina; 
individuality, ambition, and hard 
work; vision and courage; an under- 
standing of nature. As the frontier 
moved farther away, our people saw 
new requirements for solving the 
problems of the common good. 
These new requirements were better 
development of the powers of rea- 
soning, intellectual vision, second- 
ary and refined understandings, and 
prudential judgment in social mat- 
ters and conflicts. If these w =: the 
requirements of the changing so- 
ciety, then new and expanded meth- 
ods of education had to be provided. 

Political pressures for extended 
suffrage were accompanied by the 
demand for an informed and edu- 
cated electorate. If all the people 
could vote and determine, at least 
indirectly, the laws of the land, then 
laws could be no better than the 
understanding of the makers, and 
the makers were the representatives 
of their constituents. Thus, there 
was a movement to universalize 
education beyond the basic elemen- 
tary level. 

The need for the establishment 
of new frontiers had to be met by 
education. The new frontiers were 
ideas or goals for general welfare. 
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Our discussion so far has been 
necessarily an oversimplification of 
a situation in which a complexity 
of forces has operated and con- 
tinues to operate. It is justifiable 
only because it points out what ap- 
pears to be fundamental, and the 
fundamental which we in education 
can do something about. 

Education develops man’s hu- 
man abilities, among them being 
creative activity, understanding, 
judgment, co-operation. Creative 
activity yields ideas which are goals 
—in our present. consideration, 
goals of society. Government being 
the directive force in society—the 
medianm through which goals are 
set, through which means to the 
goal are established—is dependent 
in our democracy on the creative 
activity of leaders, on the under- 
standing and judgment of explorers, 
on the understanding and co-opera- 
tion of all members of society, if 
the end is to be attained through 
the means adopted. 

Our American government, fed- 
eral, state, and local, has always 
been concerned with the general 
welfare as that welfare was under- 
stood. In the earliest days of the 
new nation there was an interest in 
building up the country economi- 
cally through legislation. As the 
nation expanded and as transporta- 
tion brought people into closer con- 
tact, it was necessary to create new 
frontiers as goals toward which we 
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moved in the solution of social prob- 
lems. Growing industrialization, ex- 
tension of suffrage, and rising dis- 
content made man turn further 
toward the different equipment for 
the conquering of new frontiers. 
Common schooling was being ex- 
tended. Public high schools were 
rapidly developing. More students 
were going to college and univer- 
sity. Education was developing 
more men who would explore and 
utilize new frontiers. Society was 
reaching out, discovering new social 
frontiers and filling in from the out- 
post it held to the new ideas. Al- 
ways in quest of the common good, 
it necessarily subjected the good of 
the part to the good of the whole in 
its program of social legislation. 

Throughout our history, educa- 
tion played an important role. Mil- 
lions of American youth who went 
through high school, other hun- 
dreds of thousands who went 
through junior college, college, and 
university created ideas for the so- 
cial improvement of Americans, ex- 
plored the ideas, and, through their 
influence at the polls, put the ideas 
into action. The attempts at uni- 
versalization of education had made 
possible (1) the creation of ideas 
on the social frontier on the part 
of leaders and (2) at least an ele- 
mentary understanding of the ideas 
and how they contributed to the 
end of society—the common good 
—on the part of the masses. 

In a democratic form of govern- 
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ment education precedes legisla- 
tion. Here is a fundamental differ- 
ence between democracy and to- 
talitarianism. It is education which 
informs and which develops abil- 
ities to get facts, to judge, to reason, 
to imagine, to create ideas. The 
new frontier of ideas remains a 
frontier unless it is understood, ac- 
cepted, and recognized as a goal 
worth working for by a majority of 
the people. Such understanding 
comes from education for all the 
people. If the necessary under- 
standing and the will to attain the 
new goal are elementary, then edu- 
cation must be universalized at the 
elementary level. As the problems 
become more complex, the level of 
universal education must be raised. 
In a democracy, universal educa- 
tion to the maximum ability of all 
would maximize social progress, in 
the true meaning of the concept. 

Progress in technology and in 
science depend primarily on the 
education of researchers and crea- 
tors. In these areas, creative think- 
ing discovers new ideas or applies 
abstract concepts to practical situa- 
tions. These can serve the masses 
even if they are not understood. 

It is not difficult to see why 
there is an apparent lag between 
scientific progress and social prog- 
ress. The former requires the de- 
velopment of leaders. The latter 
requires the development of both 
leaders and co-operators. In the so- 
cial field, leaders may create ideas 
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that may have to wait for a genera- 
tion for acceptance if there is not 
understanding by the masses of the 
people. Universal education must 
assist the people in gaining the un- 
derstanding, in developing abilities 
that will result in continuing under- 
standing, so that the time required 
to fill in from where we are to the 
frontier can be reduced. There is no 
reason to believe that social ideas 
cannot keep pace with scientific 
ideas. If they can be put into opera- 
tion as readily as the scientific 
ideas, there need be no time lag. 

It should be observed that 
change, as change, is not necessarily 
social progress nor any kind of 
progress. Progress in society means 
change that moves us closer to the 
objective of society—the common 
good, or the general welfare. Thus, 
not any kind of education can 
be said to be necessary for social 
progress. Education must provide 
understanding of the common good; 
it must result in social competence 
for all. It must develop creative 
leaders, explorers of means, and co- 
operators who can understand both 
the end and the means by which 
changes can attain the end. 

A major problem today is to pro- 
vide opportunity for the talented 
to be educated up to their maxi- 
mum capacity and to provide uni- 
versal education up to the level 
necessary for all. The President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
declared: 
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The American people should set as 
their ultimate goal an educational sys- 
tem in which at no level—high school, 
college, graduate school, or professional 
school—will a qualified individual in 
any part of the country encounter an 
insuperable economic barrier to the at- 
tainment of the kind of education 
suited to his aptitudes and interests.* 


If this statement were the na- 
tional policy, the wasting of top 
brain-power could be arrested. Un- 
til this policy is adopted we shall 
probably see dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds, of talented boys and girls 


each year end their formal intel- 


lectual development and never ac- 
tualize their potential mental abil- 
ities which might result in crea- 
tivity. In a democratic nation, in- 
tellectual conservation should be- 
come at least as important as the 
conservation of natural resources. 
How this shall be done is a basic 
problem deserving the immediate 
attention of every citizen. 

The second part of the problem 
is concerned with providing uni- 
versally for that level of education 
which is necessary for all. The 
President’s Commission on_ this 
point made the statement: “The 
time has come to make education 
through the fourteenth grade avail- 
able in the same way that high- 
school education is now available.’ 


1 Establishing the Goals, p. 36. Higher Edu- 
cation for American Democracy, Vol. I. A 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 

2 [bid., p. 37. 


Leaders in the junior-college move- 
ment have for many years had con- 
fidence that this level of education | 
must be universalized. In the past 
few years several other commissions 
as well as the President’s Commis- 
sion have publicly agreed with this 
pronouncement. After the accept- 
ance of this level by the educational 
statesmen, however, there is still a 
long road to travel before the des- 
tination is reached. 

Those associated with the junior 
college have usually been enthusi- 
astic about its possible contribu- 
tion. That contribution is now gen- 
erally recognized. Its wide recogni- 
tion presents to the junior-college 
world, at once, its greatest oppor- 
tunity and its greatest challenge. 
Its opportunity is evident from 
what has already been said. Its 
challenge is deserving of further 
consideration. 

The first challenge is one to the 
organizational pattern of American 
education. The community college 
can no longer be looked upon as a 
two-year unit tacked on to some 
high school or placed under some 
university. It must become an in- 
tegral part of our educational sys- 
tem, both public and private. It 
must be recognized as the upper 
level of a fourteen-year program of 
education and training available 
to every boy and girl—a program 
aimed at basic skills, broad under- 
standings and appreciations, social 
competence, balanced development 
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of the whole person, and prepara- 
tion for either specialized education 
or gainful occupation. This will de- 
mand structural change in the high 
school and in the college and uni- 
versity, curriculum change, and a 


changed point of view. 


A second challenge is to the defi- 
nition of the objectives of this ex- 
panded junior college or this com- 
munity college. There are at least 
two major objectives: first, to pro- 
vide the basic education beyond 
high school for the gifted who will 
continue their formal education 
after Grade XIV; second, to pro- 
vide for a rounding-out and a com- 
pletion of formal education for the 
many who will not go into the spe- 
cialized development of the uni- 
versity. 

The first objective takes on new 
meaning in the light of the expand- 
ing higher education. If the esti- 
mates are anywhere near accurate, 
it will be a physical impossibility 
for existing colleges and universities 
to care for all persons who will 
want to attend them by ten years 
from now. The new structure of 
American education is going to be 
forced, in some sections of the coun- 
try, much sooner than many people 
realize. The second objective also 
takes on new breadth of meaning. 
It is something far more than skill- 
training in occupations. 

The third challenge is to the cur- 
riculum of existing institutions and 
of the new schools that will be or- 


ganized. The curriculum in many 
junior colleges was originally set 
up, as we well know, to parallel the 
first two years of the university. 
Its purpose was to serve the uni- 
versity, not the community. Later, 
terminal-occupational courses were 
set up and, still later in a much 
more restricted area, terminal 
courses in general education were 
developed. An analysis of the re- 
sults of the Army’s General Classi- 
fication Test, and of the educa- 
tional experiences of inductees, in- 
dicated that approximately half of 
the youth of the nation had the 
intellectual capacity to take two 
years of college work as it has been 
offered. This was the conclusion 
reached by the President’s Com- 
mission. If the community college 
accepts its challenge, it must adjust 
its curriculum so that it will serve 
not 49 per cent of the youth of 
junior-college age but 100 per cent. 

The adjustments must not be the 
mere addition of easier courses, of 
skill-training, and of programs to 
keep youth off the labor market. 
We are considering the educational 
function now, not the sociological — 
function of the junior college. Cur- 
riculum adjustment must result 
from a complete rethinking of the 
curriculum to meet the expanded 
need. This rethinking must con- 
sider the following: 


1. Although intellectual capacity is 
at present largely measured in terms of 
verbalization, there may be many 
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persons with good abilities that cannot 
be so measured. To provide for these 
requires new approaches, new pro- 
grams, and new techniques. 

2. A common core of understandings 
and appreciations, social competence, 
and personal development should be 


provided for everyone regardless of 


his next step. The terminal program 
consisting only of skill-training and the 
_ preparatory program consisting only 
-of preparation for the next courses in 
- gsequence—both must yield to the 
obligation of the junior college to social 
progress. 

3. Satisfactory preparation for the 
specialized work of the university and 
the professional school may be far dif- 
ferent from the segment-type courses 
now demanded by some institutions of 
higher learning. A co-operative and un- 
prejudiced study of the needs of stu- 
dents preparing for advanced work, 
carried on by universities and com- 
munity colleges, might yield results as 
startling to the educational world as 
the findings of the President’s Com- 
mission on ability to do college work 
were to the selective-minded junior- 
college educator. 


The approach of democratization 
of the junior college presents other 
challenges: to guidance and per- 
sonnel procedures, to instruction, 
to the library, and to school finance. 
All the challenges must be met by 
the present junior colleges if the 
junior colleges of tomorrow are to 
fulfil their expanded functions. 

Meeting the challenges will re- 
quire continuing effort in the pro- 
gram of research of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges and 
the best creative thinking of the 
junior-college leaders, as well as of 
the leaders of all American educa- 


tion. Democratization of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years is of 
singular importance to junior col- 
leges, but it is also one of the major 
problems of education. 

In our consideration of the sub- 
ject, “Education—the Creator of 
New Frontiers of Government,” we 
have seen that society’s progress 
toward its goal of the common good 
depends on the creation of intel- 
lectual frontiers, their general ac- 
ceptance and_ utilization; that, 
ideally, government is a major 
agency through which the goal 1s 
attained; that in a democracy uni- 
versal education to the maximum 
ability of all is necessary if govern- 
ment is to perform :ts function; 
that in this country social progress 
has paralleled extension of educa- 
tion; that development has reached 
the stage where education through 
the fourteenth year must be democ- 
ratized; that this democratiza- 
tion presents serious challenges to 
all Amercian education. 

The history of our nation demon- 
strates that we have the habit of 
conquering our frontiers; it inspires: 
us with stories of the vision, the 
courage, and the strength of our 
earlier frontiersmen. Although our 
new intellectual frontiers are of a 
different order, although our chal- 
lenges are great, our equipment has 
been modified to meet the new de- 
mands, and our spirit remains con- 
stant. We. face the future con- 


fidently! 
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Report of the Executive Secretary 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tats report is presented from the 
point of view of the Executive Secre- 
tary’s professional motto: acta non 
agenda. It is a general summary of the 
1948 activities. Details are omitted, be- 
cause many of them have been re- 
ported throughout the year in the 
Junior College Journal and the Wash- 
ington Newsletter. | 

We are happy to record here for the 


third successive year that the keynote’ 


to which all activities are harmonized 
is co-operation. The general theme of 
this symphony is professional leader- 
ship. We attempt to avoid the sour 
notes of propaganda. Drum-beaters in 
pressure groups find no place in the 
program of your Association. The 
Association consistently refuses to play 
with these groups. 

During the past year your Executive 
Secretary, although commissioned by 
your Board of Directors to speak for 
the Association on matters of national 
interest, has not registered under the 
Lobbying Act of Congress and has no 
intention of doing so. You have been 
represented before Senate and House 
committees on several important issues 
but, without exception, by direct in- 
vitation. Conferences have been held 
with individual senators and repre- 
sentatives almost wholly on the initia- 
tive of the officials themselves or as a 
result of suggestions made to them by 
junior-college people in their respective 


states. In dealing with executive 
agencies of the government, matters 
arise from time to time that demand 
initiation on the part of the Associa- 
tion. Such matters usually fall within 
the scope of interpretations of junior 
colleges and their relations to agencies 
of the federal government. A recent 
case in point was the proposal by cer- 
tain officials of Selective Service to 
ignore the rights of students in ter- 
minal programs in junior colleges for 
postponement of induction into mili- 
tary service. | 

At this juncture, we are happy to 
say, understanding and co-operation 
between the Association and other pro- 


‘fessional groups were effective. The 


Committee ‘on Relationships: with the 
Federal Government of the American 
Council on Education took a unan- 
imous and firm stand with the Asso- 
ciation’s position with Selective Serv- 
ice. We were supported by resolutions 
passed by regional associations of 
junior colleges. A strong letter signed 
jointly by Dr. Roy Simpson and Presi- 
dent Sproul, of California, added 
greatly to the weight of evidence pre- 
sented to Selective Service. What 
otherwise could have been an embar- 
rassing interpretation for junior col- 
leges was almost silently smothered. 
Among a considerable number of 
letters, the following extract from one 
received on the day this report was 
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being written shows how the Washing- 
ton Office can be effective for local 
junior colleges: 


I am writing to thank you for your 
assistance in correcting the recruiting 
misrepresentations taking place in 
We have been contacted by 
representatives of the Army and the 
Navy and they have assured us that 
these practices will be _ eliminated 
immediately. Equally important is the 
fact that they have agreed to contact 
us immediately whenever a student 
becomes a candidate for enlistment for 
the armed services. 


Another letter received on the same 
day from one of the great national 
educational associations, representing 
nearly 1,000,000 members, reads: 


As usual, your statement on Federal 
Aid in the February 8 Washington 
Newsletter is excellent and in line with 
the many others you have to your 
credit. There is an element of inspira- 
tion in the statement which will, I am 
sure, be appreciated by your readers. 

At times it is as important to pre- 
vent certain actions as it is to promote 
others. The ever increasing activities of 
the federal government in affairs either 
directly or indirectly related to the 
interests of education highlight the 
wisdom of continuous interpretations 
of these interests to the legislative and 
executive branches of the federal 
government. In the system of multi- 
tudinous bureaus and branches, often 
with many wheels within wheels, it is 
of supreme importance to identify key 
persons for contacts that should be 
made and maintained. We take this 
opportunity now to state that our 
relationships with 
have been most cordial at all times, 
even when points of view sometimes 
may have been divergent. 


the government . 
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The International Scene 


On the international scene your 
Association has co-operated as fully 
as possible with United Nations, 
UNESCO, the Comission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction, 
the emerging international association 
of colleges and universities, CARE, the 
Friends Service Committee, and many 
others. Arrangements have been made 
at the top level to provide this year 
for the exchange of at least a dozen 
carefully selected teachers in junior 
colleges with an equal number of 
British teachers. This plan will be a 
pilot study, with the hope that its 
results may justify further extension 
both to Great Britain and to other 
countries. Although we do not have 
exact data at hand, general reports 
show that a considerable number of 
junior colleges have provided scholar- 
ships and maintenance for foreign 
students in this country. Several addi- 
tional nations have ratified the 
Fulbright Act during the past year. Its 
provisions may not open the way for 
exchange of students on the junior- 
college level, at least for some time to 
come, but there should be opportu- 
nities for your administrative and 
teaching personnel to take advantage 
of its provisions for foreign study. 

As was reported last year and also 
in 1947, a number of nations are 
interested in some phases of the junior- 
college movement in the United States 
and Canada that could be readily 
applied to meet educational needs in 
those countries. Your Board of Direc- 
tors has encouraged further and closer 
liaison along international lines, and 
this has been done during the past 
year. Matters of this nature often 
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move slowly, but, step by step, rela- 
tions are being formed or made 
stronger. If the junior college has as 
one of its functions the further democ- 
ratization of education, whatever can 
be done to make other nations aware 
of its program should result in some 
distinct advantages. If democracy has 
implications significant in education as 
well as in political areas of action, as it 
surely has, then junior-college philos- 
ophy can make valuable contributions 
to the welfare of the world. 


Association Membership 


It is not necessary to repeat here 
data reported in the “Analysis of 
Growth” in the February issue of the 
Junior College Journal. The member- 
ship in the Association is practically at 
the same number as for 1947, namely, 
466 institutions, 13 organizational 
sustaining members (including seven 
state departments of education), and 
65 individual members. While a num- 
ber of new members have been 
accepted, there has been a correspond- 
ing loss by reason of changes in some 
institutions to senior standing, the 
discontinuance of a few others as 
junior colleges, and the dropping-out 
of some institutions because of the 
effect of the new constitutional pro- 
visions for membership. 

There are still nearly 100 institutions 
that could readily qualify for member- 
ship. Their support and co-operation 
would add greatly to the strength of 
the Association. A few depend on the 
majority for the necessary support of 
the organization. Without an organiza- 
tion, many of the benefits accruing to 
them by way of publications and other 
services would not be possible at all. 
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Jumor College Journal 


In our extensive travels and contacts 
with professional organizations, we 
have found enthusiastic approval of 
the Jumor College Journal. A high- 
ranking educational official in the 
government said a short time ago: 
“The Junior College Journal is not 
only one of the best-looking educa- 
tional publications but also one of the 
most vital and scholarly in its con- 
tent.” Its production is one of the 
highly important professional services 
of the Association in co-operation with 
the University of Chicago. It is in- 
dispensable to the junior-college move- 
ment, both as a direct contribution and 
as one that is widely quoted in maga- 
zines and books. 

It is well known that costs for print- 
ing have been steadily rising during 
the past few years. Your Journal has 
been no exception to this economic 
rule. In 1945 the Association spent 
$3,250; in 1946, $4,106; in 1947, $6,441; 
and in 1948, $8,331.26. We have tried 
to keep pace with expenditures by in- 
creased income, although it has been 
very difficult. On this side of the 
ledger, we have to our credit $3,684 in 
1945; $4,799 in 1946; $7,493.95 in 1947; 
and $8,166.78 in 1948. We should 
remember, however, that beginning in 
1947, by action of your Association, all 
members have received three copies of 
the Journal instead of only one as dur- 
ing previous years. This has naturally 
added considerably to the cost. The 
distribution of nearly 1,500 free copies 
of each of the nine issues is really a 
charge against the general revenues of 
the Association. We are convinced that, 
even though some portion of the cost 
of this publication may have to be 
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underwritten by the Association, it is 


well worth the expenditure to do so. 


For the continuing record regarding 
the Journal, we present in Table 1 a 
breakdown of the circulation from 
1930, the year of the first volume, to 
1948. It will be noted that, while there 
was an increase in the number of 
group subscriptions, the total number 
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the hope that the Letter may reach the 


- members of school boards and trustees 


of colleges. If funds were available 


_whereby the Newsletter could be 


mailed to all the daily papers of the 
country, it is probable that many items 
of news and views about junior colleges 
would find their way into the public 
press. Perhaps junior colleges them- 


selves could find ways and means of 
placing the Newsletter and the Junior 


of copies did not show a corresponding 
increase over the previous year. This 


TABLE 1.—SuBscrRIPTIONS TO JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


Volume Year Individual Group Total 
errr 1938 928 304 (26) 1,232 
EEE 1939 950 608 (51) 1,558 
1940 1,034 853 (76) 1,887 
Se: 1941 1,065 805 (67) 1,870 
1942 1,064 689 (58) 1,753 
Je 1943 1,076 638 (..) 1,714 
1944 1,108 721 (60) 1,829 
1945 1,120 615 (59) 1,735 
ea 1946 1,201 1,142 (88) 2,343 
C ee 1947 2,131 1,307 (88) 3,438 
eae 1948 2,124 1,421 (108) 3,545 


is probably due in part to the increased 
price of the Journal during the past 
year. 

Washington Newsletter 


The circulation of the Washington 
Newsletter has been approximately 
1,200 for each of the twelve months 
during 1948. Some junior colleges have 
taken advantage of the subscription 
plan approved at your last convention, 
but the total number so far has not 
been significant. The plan is being 
promoted during the current year with 


College Journal in the hands of local 
editors. The continuous interpretation 
of the movement is highly important, 
and we shall seek every legitimate 
means to give the widest possible 
circulation of such knowledge to the 
public at large. 


While the Letter 1s especially de- 
signed for the membership, it is often 
used for the assistance of nonmembers 
and is sent regularly to all state depart- 
ments of education and to sdéme 
governmental agencies. 
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Other Publications 


Surprising though it may be, the 
terminal monographs are still selling 
at the rate of about 100 copies per 
year. The pamphlet produced by the 
Teacher Preparation Committee, en- 
titled In Your Hands, Your Future, 
was sold to the extent of nearly 10,000 
copies. As a result, rather extensive 
correspondence developed with pro- 
spective teachers interested in junior 
colleges. American Jumor Colleges, 
edited by your Executive Secretary 
and published by the American Council 
on Education, went on sale in April, 
1948. Five thousand copies were sold 
before the end of the year, and an 
additional 2,000 copies were printed 
and are being sold. A fair number of 
sales have been made of pamphlets and 
reprints of articles in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal, but it is recognized that 
new and up-to-date pamphlets are 
greatly needed. 

The Junior College Directory was 
circulated to all members last year, 
and in addition nearly 1,000 copies 
were sold to colleges, universities, 
public libraries, governmental agencies, 
and public-school systems. As was 
mentioned in last year’s report, it is our 
policy to encourage and assist profes- 
sional writers. “What about the Junior 
College?” appeared in Parents’ Mag- 
azine for May. Pathfinder is now 
engaged in publishing a series of 
articles on the community college. One 
of the top reporters has been assigned 
to this work and is now visiting a num- 
ber of institutions for pictures and 
materials. Editorials and special ar- 
ticles have been written for national 
magazines. One of these on “The Com- 
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munity College” appeared in the sum- 
mer issue of the Bulletin of the Amer- 
tcan Association of University Pro- 
fessors; another, the “Expanding Role 
of the Community College,” in the 
April, 1949, issue of the Journal of 
Educational Soctology. 
Encouragement has been given to 
the production of better teaching 
materials and textbooks in the field 
of technical education at the semi- 
professional level. A contest sponsored 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
with special awards ranging up to 
$1,000 in addition to regular royalties, 
has created a great deal of interest. 
A considerable number of manuscripts 
have either been submitted or are in 
process. It is hoped that out of this 
contest there may come a number of 
textbooks of value to teachers and 
students in the fields of semiprofes- 
sional technical education. The contest 
will close on the first of October, 1949. 


Field Work 


Field work during the past year was 
on a more extensive scale than ever 
before. Apparently it is needed and 
appreciated by the members of the 
Association. The traveling budget for 
1948 was reduced to $800 from $1,000 
appropriated in 1947. Only $768 was 
expended because traveling expenses 
were supplemented from various in- 
dividual sources to the extent of 
$1,761.17, in contrast to $700 during 
the previous year. Mileages have not 
been estimated for 1948, but total 
distances have been practically twice 
as great as those during the previous 
year. By thumbing through our book 
of travels, we find that we have been in 
21 states. . 
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While a number of individual col- 
leges have been visited, major emphasis 
has been given to attendance at state 
and regional conferences and at work- 
shops held at universities. We believe 
these have been profitable, because 
they have brought together personnel 
from junior colleges, state departments 
of education, and universities. 

In practically all the field work at 
conferences and workshops, a large 
number of junior-college people have 
taken active part. It has always been a 
pleasure to engage in these co-oper- 
ative enterprises. This kind of grass- 
roots program is_ stimulating the 
professional growth of junior-college 
people and promoting the extension of 
the movement. It is in keeping with 
the basic purpose of your Association 
set forth in your constitution. While 
we are dealing primarily with what has 
been done in 1948, we cannot refrain 
from stating that approximately 
twenty-five universities are offering 
courses of study, workshops, seminars, 
or conferences for junior colleges dur- 
ing the coming summer. Perhaps the 
greatest single need in junior colleges 
today is for a larger number of com- 
petent persons who have a thorough 
understanding of the philosophy and 
functions of these institutions. If this 
is true, then it is necessary to promote 
professional education for them in the 
universities and colleges of education. 
Pre-registration conferences for facul- 
ties and staffs and in-service studies 
have an important place. We have 
noted with satisfaction an increase in 
programs of this type. They cannot 
take the place of university profes- 
sional education and are not so in- 
tended. 
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There is another need, almost as 
great as the one just mentioned, the 
meeting of which bears directly on the 
solution of the former, namely, to pro- 
vide for a number of distinguished 
scholars and teachers in universities in 
the field of junior-college education. 
Contacts have been made with several 
universities relative to this need, and 
encouraging results have been indi- 
cated, especially in the recognition of 
the need and certain offers to help 
meet it. Harvard University has just 
announced that $50,000 per year will 
be made available in the Graduate 
School of Education for fellowships 
with stipends practically equal to the 
holder’s regular salary. These fellow- 
ships are open to mature persons who 
can qualify for a year’s study at the 
University. There are a number of 
other universities that provide fellow- 
ships, although they may not be so 
generous as those at Harvard. 

The positions held at the University 
of Texas by Professors C. C. Colvert 
and James Reynolds and that just filled 
at Washington State College by the ap- 
pointment of S. V. Martorana are ex- 
amples of what should be similar ap- 
pointments in more than a score of 
universities. It is likely that some of 
these appointments would be made if 
men and women were available, quali- 
fied by education and experience and 
interested in accepting them. More- 
Over, a somewhat similar need is ap- 
pearing in state departments of ed- 
ucation for competent persons for 
supervisory positions at state levels. 
All these matters have had serious at- 
tention. Continuation of efforts in the 
future will be necessary. 

If junior colleges feel the need for 
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this type of professional service on the 
part of universities, then everything 
possible should be done to encourage 
the development of the programs. We 
are not attempting to prescribe ways. 
and means for its accomplishment. We 
believe, however, that encouragement 
could be given by way of salary incre- 
ments or subventions for teachers and 
staff members who are ambitious to 
improve themselves. If a large attend- 
ance is to be had at the summer ses- 
sions at the universities, we cannot 
overlook the need for encouragement 
and promotion at the local as well as 
at the national level. 


Adult Education 


- The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has shown considerable interest in 
adult education. Last December, a 
meeting called by a subcommittee 
made recommendations to the Com- 
mission, and these are now being seri- 
ously considered. Some pronouncement 
will probably be made within the near 
future regarding a plan for a compre- 
hensive national study of the problem. 
Because junior colleges are in a strate- 
gic position in many communities to 
provide adult education and because a 
number of them now have excellent 
programs, these institutions will, no 
doubt, be encouraged to participate in 
the study. Adult education is a func- 
tion which junior colleges have been 
performing effectively at the commu- 
nity level, but across the nation the 
job has barely been started. If all 
states were providing this kind of edu- 
cation in the same ratio to the total 
population as is being done now in 
California, there would be an enrol- 
ment of 1,500,000 adult students 
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rather than 130,000 as is shown in the 
1949 Directory of the Association. 


Identifying Personnel 


The College Entrance Examination 
Board has become interested in a co- 
operative program with colleges, uni- 
versities, and junior colleges that could 
result in a significant movement. A 
meeting was recently held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan between the Board, 
the Educational Testing Service, rep- 
resentatives of universities, the United 
States Office of Education, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, and the 
junior colleges. The need was cleazly 
recognized for some plan to assist Wn- 
ior and senior colleges to identity 
more accurately those students who 
have abilities and who have made sat- 
isfactory achievements during the 
Freshman and Sophomore years, there- 
by being well qualified for concentra- 
tion studies. There was also recogni- 
tion of the need for more accurate 
measurements of student abilities for 
further training of a more specialized 
character in business, industry, agricul- 
ture, or other semiprofessional occu- 
pations. It was unanimously agreed 
that any attempt to influence the pat- 
tern of studies in junior colleges should 
be scrupulously avoided. It is hoped 
that a series of aptitude and general- 
achievement examinations may be con- 
structed through which students may 
be encouraged for further study, re- 
gardless of the pattern of studies they 
may have taken. The hope is that 
greater fluidity may be provided from 
lower- into upper-division studies, pro- 
fessional schools, or specialized occupa- 
tions. 
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Technical Education 


The need for technical education of 
college grade has been recognized for 
years by a considerable number of top- 
flight educators. Across the board, this 
need has not received a great deal of 
practical attention. Some movements 
are under way presently that may 
bring promising results. May we call 
your attention to an article in the Jan- 
uary issue of the California Journal of 
Secondary Education by Dr. H. P. 
Rodes, entitled “Technical Training in 
the Junior College.” This article sets 
forth the plan in California for a co- 
operative enterprise between the Uni- 
versity of California with special ref- 
erence to the College of Engineering at 
Los Angeles, the State Department of 
Education, and the California Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. The ultimate 
purpose is to provide information and 
technical advice to junior colleges in 
the state for the further development 
of technical education for semiprofes- 
sional occupations. 

On the other side of the continent 
a somewhat similar movement is under 
way, although its particular form of 
organization is somewhat different. We 
refer to a conference held recently at 
Yale University, sponsored by the New 
Haven YMCA Junior College and at- 
tended by representatives of private 
and public junior colleges. The pur- 
poses of both movements are almost 
identical. Ways and means of achiev- 
ing these purposes will be further con- 
sidered at a national gathering at Troy, 
New York, during the third week in 
June. We heartily commend this move- 
ment to the serious attention of all 
junior-college people who are or who 
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should be interested in this type of 
work. 

On our way to this meeting we had 
the pleasure of attending the ground- 
breaking for the new technical-engi- 
neering building at San Bernardino 
Valley College. It will probably be one 
of the finest facilities of its kind in the 
country. These facilities and the pro- 
gram it will make possible should be 
duplicated at a large number of insti- 
tutions. 


Finances 


The “Blueprint for the Future,” 
adopted by your Board of Directors in 
the summer of 1945, published in the 
November issue of the Junior College 
Journal of that year, and ratified by 
you in general convention in January, 
1946, should be read again by all mem- 
bers of the Association. In respect to 
finances, you will recall, great empha- 
sis was placed on the determination to 
operate on a strictly balanced current 
budget. During the past year all the 
current income was expended, and, in 
addition, over $1,700 was drawn into 
the budget from surplus of previous 
years. At the end of 1948, the available 
current surplus was thereby reduced to 
$961.76. It is our sincere hope that the 
affairs of the Association may be 
financed strictly from this year’s cur- 
rent income. Any sound budget must 
have a contingency fund, because it is 
practically impossible to foresee emer- 
gencies that may arise. If the present 
contingency fund should be spent dur- 
ing the current year, the budget for 
1950 will, in all probability, be short 
of any financial cushion. This should 
not happen, and the time has come to 
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face this fact squarely. We must cut 
our program pattern to fit the financial 
cloth on a strictly current basis with- 
out in any way curtailing the essential 
services of the Association to the mem- 
bers. We recognize that it is not a 
sound policy for a nonprofit service or- 
ganization to build up unreasonable 
surpluses. These funds should be spent 
for services to the members. At the 
same time, however, it is necessary to 
operate on a balanced budget and 
maintain a reasonable fund for emer- 
gencies. 

In keeping with good business prac- 
tices, your employees in the Washing- 
ton Office are bonded, employer’s lia- 
bility insurance is carried, your prop- 
erty is covered by fire insurance, and 
your financial accounts and transac- 
tions have been audited by F. W. La- 
frentz and Company, certified public 
accountants. 


Cc onclusion 


It has been a genuine pleasure to 
work with the officers and committees 
of your Association and with all the 
members. We have received, and have 
tried to give, the fullest possible co- 
operation. Lines of responsibility set 
forth in your constitution and by-laws 
have been strictly followed by all in 


this enterprise. Everyone has at- 


tempted to be fair and equitable in 
dealing with the best interests of all 
members of the Association. That mis- 
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takes have been made goes without 
saying. Whenever they have been 
brought to our attention, they have 
been forthwith corrected. We believe 
that the decentralized, grass-roots 
methods adopted by you in 1946 are 
proving their validity by practical ex- 
perience. In this plan, we wish to add 
our word of commendation to yours to 
Dr. Leonard V. Koos, Miss Mildred 
Herrod, Dr. S. V. Martorana, Miss 
Amy F. Owens, and others at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and to the Uni- 
versity itself for the excellent manner 
and accomplishments in the editorial 
work of the Juntor College Journal and 
in research. 

In accordance with your policies laid 
down in the “Blueprint for the Fu- 
ture,” this type of service will soon be 
transferred to another university. Be- 
ginning next July first, the University 
of Texas will undertake this task. The 
University is well qualified to do so by 
reason of its large financial resources, 
its extensive equipment and facilities, 
the understanding and sympathy of 
President Painter and other staff off- 
cers, and in the provision for the serv- 
ices of two well-recognized leaders in 
the junior-college field—Dr. C. C. Col- 
vert and Dr. James Reynolds. We con- 
fidently predict that you will receive 
from these men and from the Univer- 
sity of Texas the same high quality of 
performance that has characterized the 
work at the University of Chicago. 
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Report on Research and the Junior College 
Journal 


LEONARD V. KOOS 


Ix view of the large number of proj- 
ects that have had the attention of 
the Research Office and the bulky 
amount of material that has passed 
through the editors’ hands during the 
last three years, you would be justified 
if you yielded to a little shudder at the 
thought of the detail that is about to 
be unloaded on you. Let me hasten to 
assure you at once that, while your 
suffering may be intense, it will not be 
long continued. As implied, this report 
is a duplex one recognizing my split 
personality as director of research and 
as editor of the Junior College Journal. 

Report on the program of research 
may well take off by referring to the 
five-committee plan instituted at the 
outset of the arrangements to de- 
centralize the activities of the Associa- 
tion. All who have kept in touch with 
the affairs of the Association will 
know that this plan involved the set- 
ting-up of five Research and Service 
Committees, the chairmen of which 
make up a Co-ordinating and Research 
Committee, with the vice-president of 
the Association serving as chairman. 
The initial approach on behalf of the 
five committees and the Co-ordinating 
and Research Committee was the mak- 


'Leonarp V. Koos, professor of sec- 
ondary education at the University of 
Chicago, is director of research for the 
American Association of Jumor Col- 
leges and editor of the Junior College 
Journal. 


ing of a poll of junior-college adminis- 
trators on the problems to be investi- 
gated. The problems submitted in the 
poll had previously been suggested 
by the several committees. The out- 
comes of this poll have determined, in 
the main, the lines of inquiry of and 
for the committees during the inter- 
vening years. 

It will be recalled that, for the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Problems, 
the program of research began with a 
large-scale study of administrative and 
supervisory practices for improving in- 
struction. Although the project was in- 
itiated by this committee, as finally 
worked out it involved the co-opera- 
tion also of the Committees on Cur- 
riculum and Adult Education, Student 
Personnel, and Teacher Preparation. 
For the Committee on Administrative 
Problems, the Research Office has also 
made a study, extending over most of 
the last year, of present plants and 
facilities of junior colleges throughout 
the country. Outcomes of this inquiry 
have been presented in the program 
of this convention. 

Projects done for the Committee on 
Curriculum and Adult Education be- 
gan with a study of the status of, and 
problems in, adult education in junior 
colleges. Because this committee be- 
came concerned with the library, an 
investigation was next made of library 
problems through a special Library 
Committee, representing also the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Problems. 
Following identification of the prob- 
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lems, this special committee turned 
its attention to the problem of publish- 
ing a junior-college book list. The Re- 
search Office co-operated by soliciting 
and tabulating answers from the jun- 
ior colleges to proposals by the H. W. 
Wilson Company to prepare and pub- 
lish a book list for junior-college 
libraries. 

For the Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Problems, the office made, in the 
fall of 1947, a study of practices in two 
areas that had been given high priority 
in the initial poll, namely, junior-col- 
lege and high-school relationships in 
personnel services, and provisions for 
placement and follow-up of students. 
This project was extended in the fall 
of 1948 by obtaining, on rather elabo- 
rate schedules prepared by the com- 
mittee members, detailed practices in 
these two areas. Outcomes of these in- 
quiries are represented in the program 
of the convention. 

For the Committee on Teacher 
Preparation, with the Committee on 
Administrative Problems co-operating, 
the office in 1947 made an investiga- 
tion of teachers’ salaries and policies 
in administering them. This study has 
more recently been extended by an 
effort to appraise the salary schedules 
through analysis of related literature 
and by identification of the standards 
embodied in the schedules. Also, late 
in 1947, the office ascertained the 
status of programs of junior-college 
teacher preparation in the higher in- 
stitutions of the country and, last fall, 
made a follow-up inquiry to note the 
changes in these programs. Beginning 
in the spring of 1948, an elaborate 
study has been made for this com- 
mittee of retirement plans in use in 
junior colleges. Examination of the 
convention program will find these 
projects represented there. 


A problem within the province of 
this committee, which was given high 
priority in the initial poll of preferred 
research, was the “qualifications of 
junior-college teachers.” While the 
committee made no request of the Re- 
search Office for investigation of this 
problem, the writer has made avail- 
able, through articles in the Jumior 
College Journal, from a personal pro- 
fessional project previously begun, re- 
lated information concerning almost 
fifteen hundred teachers in about fifty 
local public junior colleges. These arti- 
cles relate to (1) the highest degrees 
held by, and extent of graduate resi- 
dence of, these teachers; (2) subjects 
taught and specialized preparation in 
those subjects; (3) their preparation 
in the field of education; (4) their 
backgrounds of experience; and (5) 
their nonteaching responsibilities, re- 
ferred to as “co-operations.” 

For the Committee on Legislation, 
the office in 1947 gathered from the 
different states the laws relating to 
the junior college that had been en- 
acted by the legislatures in the early 
months of that year. These laws were 
analyzed and a digest of them pre- 
pared by Dean Hugh G. Price, a mem-- 
ber of the committee, and the digest 


was published in the Jumor College 


Journal. As the program in 1948 for this 
committee, the recommendations in 


reports of state-wide studies to project 


plans of junior-college, or community- 
college, development have been ana- 
lyzed. The results of this analysis are 
being presented in this committee’s 
sectional session. 

The list of projects just enumerated 
is being materially expanded through 
co-operation with other agencies and 
with individuals. Members of the staff 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion have taken over responsibility for 
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two important projects. Specifically, 
Dr. Homer Kempfer, in co-operation 
with the Committee on Curriculum 
and Adult Education, is making an 
investigation of criteria to be used in 
determining offerings in adult educa- 
tion, and Dr. William H. Conley has 
assumed responsibility, in co-operation 
with the Committee on Administrative 
Problems, for the large-scale investiga- 
tion of costs for which we have long 
had need. In addition, certain doctoral 
candidates in graduate schools are at 
work on projects approved by research 
committees of the Association. 

The writer hopes that he will not be 
understood to be complimenting him- 
self when he observes that the list of 
fifteen or more projects that have been 
carried on to date in the Research 
Office make an impressive array of in- 
quiries, most of them of major impor- 
tance to junior-college education. In- 
stead, his purpose is to commend the 
members of the committees for their 
insight in docketing the projects for 
_ Investigation and helping to formulate 
plans of inquiry. The list and the out- 
comes should be proof of the merit of 
the committee plan put into effect 
three years ago. During this three-year 
span, the boundaries of understanding 
of the junior-college movement and of 
conditions and practices within junior 
colleges have been substantially ex- 
tended. So far as known, no other edu- 
cational organization has a comparable 
setup for promoting research, and 
word has been passed that other or- 
ganizations are watching this one with 
a view to taking similar steps in reor- 
ganization. 

In rounding out the part of this re- 
port concerned with the research pro- 
gram of the Association, three observa- 
tions in the nature of recommendations 
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may be in order. One relates to the 
types of investigation that have chiefly 
been carried on. These have been 
mainly studies of status and, it may be 
added, investigations by questionnaire. 
In full fairness to the program, it 
should be admitted that documentary 
and other objective analyses have been 
emerging and, to some extent, efforts 
at appraisal, although one may also 
note the temptation to resort to the 
inadequate short cut of appraisal by 
juries of so-called “experts.” As the re- 
search program matures, it should 
come to rely increasingly on experi- 
mentation and other procedures of ob- 
jective evaluation. 

A second observation concerns the 
control of researches made by doctoral 
candidates and others in co-operation 
with the Research Committees of the 
Association. While the candidates’ ad- 
visers should be allowed some freedom 
in approving plans for dissertations, in 
the interests of co-ordination, when 
these dissertations involve distribution 
of questionnaires to the Association’s 
membership, projects and question- 
naires should, without exception, be 
cleared in the office of the director of 
research. 

The third observation is also in the 
nature of a recommendation. Although 
the problems indicated as preferred in 
the poll made in 1946 have not yet all 
been investigated exhaustively, the 
making of a fresh poll should not be 
long delayed. The problems rated high 
in the old poll and left uninvestigated 
might be placed alongside others now 
regarded as important by committee 
members, and the new lists of prob- 
lems submitted to administrators and 
others for indication of preference. To 
keep the program of research close to 
the interests of the Association’s mem- 
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bership, periodical polls should be 
taken. 

As the writer pointed out at an 
earlier annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, every issue of the Jumor College 
Journal serves as a sort of report of the 
editors. On this account, the statement 
concerning it and editorial matters can 
be held within brief limits. It will be 
remembered that removal of the edi- 
torial office of the Journal to Chicago 
was preceded by a poll of the Associa- 
tion’s membership analogous to that 
made on behalf of the research pro- 
gram. A systematic check of the con- 
tent of the Journal against the direc- 
tives emerging from the poll will show 
that they have been rather faithfully 
respected. This is proper for a periodi- 
cal that is the official organ of an edu- 
cational association. A letter asking 
for suggestions for improvement, sent 
out after last year’s annual meeting 
by Dean Goddard, chairman of the 
Editorial Board, seemed to yield 
mainly commendations of the Journal, 
for which the editors are duly appreci- 
ative. The returns from the letter 
brought also a few recurrent sugges- 
tions, with most of which we have 
tried to comply. 

Mention should be made of one im- 
portant respect in which it has not 
been possible to comply fully with the 
preferences of the membership as ex- 
pressed in the poll on policies for the 
Junior College Journal. This respect 
concerns preferences among three kinds 
of articles, namely, “discussional treat- 
ments of important junior-college 
issues,” “expositions of significant re- 


cent developments in individual junior 
colleges,” and “interpretative reports 
of significant researches in the junior- 
college field.” The poll disclosed esteem 
for all three kinds of articles but, at 
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the same time, considerable preference 
for the expositions of significant recent 
developments in individual junior col- 
leges. Measurement of space used for 
articles in the issues of the Journal 
from September through March of the 
current school year finds only about 
a sixth devoted to the expositions, 
while discussional treatments take up 
almost a third and reports of re- 
searches a full half of all article space. 
The explanation is the simple fact that 
the number of manuscripts submitted 
that are expositions of developments 
in individual junior colleges are small 
in comparison with the numbers of the 
other types. The editors have applied 
a policy of being less critical of the 
expositions than of the manuscripts 
that are discussions or that report re- 
searches, but, even so, the proportion 
of published expositions has lagged be- 
hind most readers’ preferences. 

Herein lies an admonition to readers 
of the Junior College Journal: if you 
would add interest for yourself to the 
content of your periodical by having 
it publish a larger proportion of such 
expositions, it is your responsibility 
to identify the individual institutions 
where these significant developments 
are going forward, to prepare exposi- 
tions of them yourself or induce some- 
one else to do so, and to see that the 
expositions are submitted for publica- 
tion. After all, the editors are at the 
receiving, not the producing, end of 
such expositions, and the most they 
can do is urge the writing of more 
expositions. 

Because it has been assumed, ever 
since putting in operation the setup 
of five Research and Service Commit- 
tees, that the Junior College Journal 
would serve as the publication avenue 
of the outcomes of their activities, 
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readers may care to know what pro- 
portion of the article content has been 
made up of the reports of researches 
from these committees. During 1946- 
47, the first year of the plan, this was 
17 per cent; in 1947-48, it was 19 per 
cent; for the issues through March of 
the current year, it was 21 per cent. 
This proportion is something less than 
half the total proportion of the article 
portion of the Journal given over to 
reports of research. Thus, the major 
portion of the research articles con- 
tributed to the Journal are submitted 
from sources outside the committee 
setup. The proportion of articles which 
are the results of researches for the 
committees appears to be stabilized at 
from a fifth to a fourth of all. 

The proportion just reported as 
coming from the activities of commit- 
tees does not include admirable articles 
of a discussional or otherwise non- 
research nature which have been spon- 
sored by the committees. Examples of 
these are B. Lamar Johnson’s article 
on the patterns of general education, 
Max Engelhart’s paper on testing for 
guidance and placement, and an arti- 
cle by Robert de Kieffer, appearing in 
the April issue this year, on the ad- 
ministration of visual aids. With these 
committee-sponsored articles included, 
the total proportion of article space 
devoted to the activities of the Re- 
search and Service Committees does 
not exceed a fourth of all, which does 
not seem too large in view of the 
major part these activities play in this 
laudable plan of operation of the Asso- 
ciation. 

One further observation should be 
made emerging from my experience in 
the dual capacities of director of re- 
search and editor. I am moved to em- 
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phasize the great advantage accru- 
ing from having both responsibilities 
vested in one person. Reciprocal rela- 
tions of the two major functions are 
too apparent to be elaborated. Under 
the present arrangement, as you can 
guess, it is easy for the editor to con- 
sult the director, and vice versa. The 
director knows what is in the mind of 
the editor, and the editor is in close 
touch with the progress of the re- 
searches. If arrangements for the fu- 
ture involve assignment of the two 
functions to two different persons, it 
is to be hoped that they will be as 
close to each other in body and mind 
as Siamese twins. 

In closing, I should like to say a 
word in appreciation of a few of the 
many persons with whom I have been 
associated during the three years this 
work has been carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. To name all is out 
of the question, as this would be like 
reading a roster of the membership of 
the Association, plus many other per- 
sons. It is impossible even to name all 
the members of the Research and 
Service Committees, whose generous 
co-operation in this type of setup is 
indispensable. However, I want espe- 
cially to mention the co-operative at- 
titude and the tolerance of my idio- 
syncrasies shown by three successive 
chairmen of the Co-ordinating and 
Research Committee, Messrs. Farley, 
Medsker, and Bishop, and the chair- 
men of the Editorial Board, Messrs. 
Farley, Marston, and Goddard. 

I feel a special indebtedness also to 
the three members of the core staff for 
the Association’s activities at the Uni- 
versity. Members of the committee 
who conferred with me on taking over 
the duties of director and editor, when 
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establishment of the office at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was first proposed, 
may recall that I said I would be dis- 
posed to look with favor on the pro- 
posal if I could have the help of Miss 
Mildred Herrod as associate editor. I 
had previously experienced the advan- 
tage of association with her during ten 
years while I was editor of the School 
Review, and I wanted to be able to 
rely on her competence and responsi- 
bility if I should take on another edi- 
torship. Miss Herrod was induced to 
add the work on the Journal to her 
other duties, with what effect on its 
quality regular readers well know. It 
was fortunate for the Association’s pro- 
gram and for my connection with it 
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that we have had Sebastian V. Mar- 
torana as assistant director of research, 
except for the several months last 
year during which he was in the 
United States Office of Education in 
Washington (when Robert Perz 
carried on effectively for him). The 
third member of this continuing staff 
is Miss Amy F. Owens, who has pre- 
sided over the Association’s Chicago 
office and looked after its affairs with 
high courtesy and efficiency. Beyond 
all this, the members of this staff have 
co-operated admirably with one an- 
other and with me, to the advantage 
of the work of the Association. I would 
wish for my successors as competent 
and co-operative a core staff. 


Report of the Finance Commtttee 


I N 1948, expenditures exceeded cur- 
rent income by $1,776.25. At the time 
the 1948 budget was prepared, some 
excess of expenditures over current in- 
come was expected. The Association, 
therefore, carried forward for use in 
1948 $2,809.18 of the 1947 cash sur- 
plus. Of this amount, only $961.76 
remained at the end of 1948. The Fi- 
nance Committee recommends that 
(1) in 1949 the Association live within 
its current income; (2) the price of the 
Directory be increased to $1.50 [see 
note under this action in “Précis of 


During 1948 the Finance Committee 
was composed of THEoporE H. 
SON, chairman, FrepericK J. Mar- 
STON, and EuGENE CHAFFEE. 


Board of Directors’ Action”]; (3) as 
a token of appreciation for their efh- 
cient services, the salary of each of the 
secretaries in the Washington Office be 
increased $10.00 per month, retroactive 
to January 1, 1949; and (4) the 1948 
cash surplus of $961.76 be set aside 
as a reserve fund, subject to the vote 
of the Board of Directors upon recom- 
mendation of the Finance Committee. 

The Finance Committee believes 
that the salary of the executive sec- 
retary should be increased but does 
not see how this is possible during 
1949. The Committee submits the 
proposed budget for 1949 and recom- 
mends its adoption by the Board of 
Directors and its submission to the 
membership of the Association for 
their approval: 
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Budget Adopted in Convention for 1949 
Reserve Funds 
Permanent Reserve Fund, invested in Chevy Chase Building 


$ 5,094.14 
Capital Reserve Fund, savings account in Washington Loan 
Contingency Reserve Fund, cash balance from 1948, savings 
account in Washington Loan and Trust Company ...............+.. 961.76 
Current Funds 
Receipts: 
1. Membership dues (including $1,075 paid in advance) $24,000.00 
2. Publications 
Washington Newsletter 100.00 
50.00 
$35,350.00 $35,350.00 
Expenditures: 
1. Washington Office 
Executive Secretary 
360.00 
2. Publications 
750.00 
1,500.00 10,750.00 
4. Board of Directors—Travel, etc. .............e000- $ 1,300.00 1,300.00 
5. Research and Service 
Committees—Travel, etc. 1,000.00 
University of Chicago, 6 months ...............4- 2,016.96 
University of Texas, 6 months .............cccee0. ,140.00 4,156.96 
6. Miscellaneous and contingencies ...............-05 $ 383.04 383.04 
$35,350.00 


In connection with the finances of 
the Association, it is fitting that record 
should be made of the contributions 
made for editorial and research services 
during the year 1948 by the University 
of Chicago. These are shown in the 
opposite column: 


From the University of Chicago 


_One-half time of major staff 


One-half time of secretarial 
research assistant ............... 1,082.32 
Editorial assistance ............... 2,024.36 
Use of space and office equipment .. 1,095.00 
$8,201.68 
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Reports of Research and Service Commtttees 


An ENORMOUS amount of work is 
being done by the Research and Serv- 
ice Committees. It is necessary for 
members of the Association to read 
each issue of the Junior College Jour- 
nal to keep abreast of the findings. At 
each session of the annual convention 
these committees conduct at least one- 
half day’s meeting for the purpose of 
making progress reports, holding dis- 
cussions with the members of the As- 
sociation, and charting the future stud- 
ies that may be identified. The May 
issue of the Junior College Journal can 
carry only the barest outlines of things 
that have been accomplished, work 
that is presently in progress, and plans 
for the future. The Journal is the of- 
ficial channel through which the final 
results of committees are reported to 
the membership and the public. 

The general form of organization for 
this work is as follows: The commit- 
tees are composed of representatives of 
the junior colleges in all sections of the 
nation. Membership rotates so that 
widespread interest may be created, 
latent talent discovered, and the gene- 
sis of ideas and projects kept close to 
the grass roots of the Association. The 
vice-president of the Association is the 
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co-ordinator of the committee work and 
operates in conjunction with the chair- 
men of the committees as a cabinet. 
Final approval of projects is given by 
the Board of Directors on recommen- 
dation of the director of research, the 


- co-ordinator, and the chairman of the 


committee. This procedure keeps all 
persons and committees informed at 
all times regarding activities and 
makes for a smoothly running program 
and elimination of overlapping effort. 

An additional meeting is held during 
each summer, usually at the University 
of Chicago, where the most excellent 
facilities of the University are placed 
at the disposal of the Association. The 
summer meetings are devoted largely 
to plans for the future work of the 
committees and the Board of Direc- 
tors. The general plans for the present 
methods of work were outlined in 1945 
under the title “Blueprint for the Fu- 
ture” and adopted in convention at 
Chicago in January, 1946. Readers who 
may wish to refresh their minds on 
these plans, may read the excellent 
statement in the November issue of the 
Junior College Journal for 1945. 

The five Research and Service Com- 
mittees present their reports below. 
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Committee on Administrative Problems 


I. WHAT HAS BEEN DONE.—Lhe ac- 
complishments of the Committee on 
Administrative Problems to date may 
be enumerated briefly as follows: 

1. Formulated and distributed a 
mimeographed report of guiding princi- 
ples relative to the administrative or- 
ganization and the distribution of re- 
sponsibilities for all staff members of a 
junior college. 

2.. Prepared and published a public- 
relations calendar. 

3. Sponsored exhibit at annual 
meeting (February, 1947) of public- 
relations materials. 

4. Sponsored section programs at 
annual meetings as follows: (a) Junior 
College Public Relations (February, 
1947); (6) Organization and Adminis- 
tration of a Junior College (February, 
1947); (c) Junior-College Building 
Problems (February, 1948); (d) Ad- 
ministrative Practices for Improving 
Instruction (February, 1948), partici- 
pating jointly with the Committees on 
Teacher Preparation and on Curricu- 
lum and Adult Education; (e) Teacher 
Retirement Plans (February, 1948), 
‘participating jointly with Committee 
on Teacher Preparation. 

5. With the assistance of the Re- 
search Office, sponsored independently, 
or jointly with other committees, the 
following studies: (a) survey of pres- 
ent practices and policies relating to 
junior-college salary schedules (co- 


The Committee on Administrative 
Problems was composed of the follow- 
ing persons during 1948: Basi. H. 
PETERSON, chairman, RopNEY CLINE, 
Marvin C. Knupson, and Anne D. 
McLaucu 


operating with Committee on Teacher 
Preparation); (b) present status of 


- administrative practices employed by 


junior colleges for the 1 improvement of 
instruction (co-operating with the 
Committees on Teacher Preparation 
and on Curriculum and Adult Educa- 
tion); (c) survey of junior-college 
teacher-retirement plans (co-operating 
with Committee on Teacher Prepara- 
tion); (d) survey of junior-college 
building facilities. 

6. Sponsored section meeting at the 
annual meeting on Junior-College 
Building Facilities and Standards 
(February, 1949). 

7. In co-operation with the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education 
and the California Junior College As- 
sociation, distributed to all junior- 
college representatives at the 1949 an- 
nual meeting a copy of the publication 
entitled “Planning Junior Colleges” 
(an illustrated publication on junior- 
college housing and facilities). 

8. In co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Preparation, spon- 
sored presentation of two studies com- 
pleted by the Research Office: (a) 
principles that enter into a sound 
salary schedule; (5) principles that 
should be.embodied in a good retire- 
ment system. | 

II. Pres—ENT PLANS.—IThe Commit- 
tee on Administrative Problems is now 
sponsoring the following investiga- 
tions: 

1. A graduate study by B. W. Jones 
at the University of Texas, designed to 
determine necessary building space, 
building costs, and equipment costs for 
junior colleges in the United States. 

2. A graduate study by Robert W. 
English at Penn State College, de- 
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signed to determine adequate space 
facilities needed by junior colleges in 
technical fields of instruction. 

3. A study of methods of compiling 
enrolment reports, designed to promote 
common understandings and uniform 
practices in submitting reports. 

4. A study of minimum standards of 
junior-college education, designed to 
provide some pattern of basic essen- 
tials which could profitably be used by 
accrediting agencies. 

5. A comparative study by United 
States Office of Education, under di- 
rection of Dr. William H. Conley, of 
salaries paid to teachers in junior col- 
leges and in other levels of higher edu- 
cation. 

6. In co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Curriculum and Adult Edu- 
cation, seeking ways and means of 
publishing a junior-college book list. 

7. Co-operating with the Commit- 
tee on Teacher Preparation, formula- 
tion of suggested techniques and pro- 
cedures for organizing an in-service 
teacher-training program designed to 
improve instruction. 

III. Future proyects.—IThe Com- 
mittee on Administrative Problems 
received approval from the Board of 
Directors of the Association to pursue 
the following investigations: 


1. The Research Office make a 
study of the present status of the 
supervision of junior colleges by state 
and other agencies. 

2. The Research Office make a sta- 
tus and evaluation investigation of the- 
certification of high-school, junior-col- 
lege and senior-college university in- 
structors in the United States (study 
to be sponsored jointly with the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Preparation). 

The Committee on Administrative 
Problems strongly urges that the Re- 
search Office launch the study of jun- 
ior-college athletics in the United 
States. This study should provide an- 
swers to the following: (1) To what 
extent are junior colleges providing fi- 
nancial aid to athletes? (2) To what 
extent are junior colleges requiring ath- 
letes to meet eligibility requirements 
for participation? (3) What are sound 
guiding principles governing the jun- 
ior-college athletic program?! 

Problems proposed by the commit- 
tee for investigation at a later date 
include: (1) a determination of the 
present status and value of tenure for 
junior-college teachers; (2) a determi- 
nation of the present status of state 
and local financial support for pub- 
lic junior colleges in the United 
States. 


Committee on Curriculum and Adult Education 


The committee heard the reports of 
two subcommittees. Dr. Johnson re- 
ported that the plans for the library 


The members of the Committee on 
Curriculum and Adult Education were: 
Henry W. Litt chairman, B. 
LAMAR JOHNSON, WALTER J. MoBERc, 
and JAMES W. REYNOLDs. 


book list were not progressing as fast 
as the subcommittee had hoped and 
that more time was needed to get the 
project under way. The Committee on 
Curriculum and Adult Education, 
in co-operation with the Committee on 
Administrative Problems, voted to rec- 
ommend to the Board of Directors the 
continuance of the subcommittee and 
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approval of a program for the early 
publication of the book list. 

Dr. Littlefield reported for the Sub- 
committee on Electronics Curriculum. 
He reviewed the minutes of a meeting 
held in New York last fall. Howard 
Johnson, a member of the electronics 
subcommittee, reported on a proposed 
study of electronics curriculum and of 
teaching methodology which he will 
conduct at Treasure Island for the 
Navy. The results of his work will be 
made available to the Association. Dr. 
Conley, of the United States Office of 
Education, reported on a catalogue 
study of the number of junior colleges 
with electronics courses. The Commit- 
tee on Curriculum and Adult Educa- 
tion voted to recommend to the Board 
of Directors the continuance of the sub- 
committee and approval of Mr. John- 
son’s study. It is hoped that a junior 
college will set up an experimental pro- 
gram which will parallel the objectives 
of the Navy program. 

Dr. Littlefield reported that the 
study of methods of identifying edu- 
cational needs of adults, which the 
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United States Office of Education is 
sponsoring in co-operation with the 
Committee on Curriculum and Adult 
Education, is progressing. He indicated 
that the inquiry forms have been ap- 
proved and will be sent to a selected 
list of junior colleges in the near future. 
The returns should be available for the 
July meeting. Dr. Homer Kempfer is 
in charge of the research. 

Dr. Reynolds presented a prelimi- 
nary draft of his inquiry on the general- 
education program of junior colleges. 
The study aims to obtain an intensive 
picture of general education in the jun- 
ior college. The committee approved 
the plan of approach but recommended 
that a pilot study be made prior to the 
full-scale investigation. Specific recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors 
and the Reseach Office will be made at 
the July meeting. 

Mr. Walter Moberg reported that 
Dr. Robert de Kieffer, of Stephens 
College, had written the article on 
audio-visual aids which the committee 
had proposed for the April issue of the 
Jumor College Journal. 


Committee on Legislation 


During the past year, Dr. Koos of 
the Research Office made summary 
reports of ten state and two national 
surveys relating to junior colleges. 
Dean Hugh Price of the Committee on 
Legislation then studied these sum- 
marizations and made a report of them 
to the Association at its annual meet- 
ing in San Francisco. At this annual 


The work of the Committee on Leg- 
islation has been under the chairman- 
ship of C. C. Cotvert, with the follow- 
ing members: Hucu G. Price and 
G. H. VanvE Bocarrt. 


meeting a panel was set up to discuss 
in detail the state legislation of these 
ten states. 

The committee secured approval 
from the Board of Directors to ask the 
Research Office to summarize the leg- 


-islation in the states during the past 


two years as was done for the two pre- 
vious years. 

Similarly, the Research Office was 
asked to make a study of proposed 
legislation which was not passed and to 
get some evaluation from legislators 
and educators as to why it was not 
passed. 
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The Board of Directors approved a 
project to study the basic legislation 
in each state as it now exists. 

The committee laid before the board 
the proposal that, when finances permit 
and when and if the data are secured, 
a special bulletin be prepared on stand- 
ard legislation for states. Such a bulle- 


tin would include suggestions as to 
provisions for buildings and their costs 
as well as for instruction, etc., and 
their costs. It is proposed that this 
bulletin include some procedures that 
have been successfully used to sell jun- 
ior-college legislation to state legis- 
latures. 


Commiuttee on Student Personnel Problems 


I. WHAT HAS BEEN DONE.—For a brief 
history of the plans and progress of 
the Committee on Student Personnel 
Problems, the reader is referred to the 
following issues of the Junior College 
Journal: May, 1947, pp. 384-85; De- 
cember, 1947, p. 172; September, 1948, 
pp. 8-13; October, 1948, pp. 59-67; 
November, 1948, pp. 145-50. These 
last three issues of the Journal con- 
tain articles entitled “Facts concerning 
Student Personnel Programs,” “Place- 
ment and Follow-up in Junior Col- 
leges,” and “Student Personnel Rela- 
tionships of High School and Junior 
College.” 

In October, 1948, approximately 
sixty junior colleges, selected geo- 
graphically for apparent excellence of 
practice, were studied more intensively 
by the committee, with reference to 
the activities in two principal areas 
under analysis. These areas were (1) 
junior-college and high-school rela- 
tionships; (2) placement and follow- 
up of students. 

At the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in February, 1949, at San 


The members of the Committee on 
Student Personnel Problems were: 
J. AntHony Humpureys, chairman, 
A. Biack, Joun L. Louns- 
BURY, and CHARLOTTE D. MEINECKE. 


Francisco, members of the committee 
presented one of the half-day programs, 
based on findings from its further in- 
tensive studies made in the fall of 
1948. Dr. William A. Black’s paper 
dealt with “Recommended Practices 
in Student Personnel Service for Jun- 
ior-College and High-School Relation- 
ships.” Dean Charlotte D. Meinecke 
presented “Recommended Practices in 
Student Personnel Service for Place- 
ment and Follow-up of Students.” The 
chairman of the committee, Dr. J. 
Anthony Humphreys, discussed “The 
Potential Significance of Student Per- 
sonnel Service in a Junior College.” To 
attendants at the meeting an exhibit 
of forms was made available, dealing 
with some of the aspects of personnel 
service under discussion. Copies of a 
bibliography of resource materials for 
workers in educational services were 
distributed. | 

As part of its program at the annual 
meeting, the committee arranged also 
for presentation of information about 
the United States National Student 
Association and the California Junior 
College Student Government Confer- 
ence. These talks were given by stu- 
dent officers of these organizations, 
Erskine B. Childers and Harold Rue, 
respectively. A  thought-provoking 
paper entitled “Fundamental Philos- 
ophy and Policies of Student Govern- 
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‘ment” was presented by Robert N. 
Troutman, dean of men at San Ber- 
nardino Valley College. 

II. PreEsENT PLANS.—The major ef- 
fort during the next few months will 
be the development of a plan for an 
evaluative study of the integration of 
the junior college and high schools 
through personnel services. Thirty to 
forty junior colleges will be selected 
for this project. The committee will 
outline suggested methods which have 
been found effective in practice, with 
the hope that the selected institutions 
will try out all, or most, of these de- 
vices over a period of time. The final 
step will be to secure reports by way 
of detailed evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the suggested practices. 

III. Furure proyects.—Through a 
graduate student at the University of 
Southern California, the committee 
hopes to pursue its earlier plan of 
learning which tests, inventories, and 
counseling procedures used by the 
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Veterans Administration have been 
found valuable for educational, voca- 
tional, and personal guidance. Based 
on these findings, suggestions for im- 
provement of programs of appraisal 
and counseling of individual students 
in junior colleges will be developed by 
the committee. 

Contact has been made with an- 
other graduate student of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles for 
making an evaluative study of cer- 
tain procedures in student personnel 
service that have a bearing on im-— 
provement of classroom instruction. 
The exact definition of the scope of 
this project has not been determined. 

The committee hopes to pursue 
further its aim to develop ways and 
means of setting up criteria for eval- 
uation of various aspects of student 
personnel service. It is planned to in- 
clude, among other devices, considera- 
tion of students’ reactions and stu- 
dents’ felt needs. 


Committee on Teacher Preparation 


I. WHAT HAS BEEN DONE.—1. The 
status studies on salaries and salary 
schedules made by the Research Of- 
fice under joint sponsorship of the Com- 
mittees on Administrative Problems 
and on Teacher Preparation were pub- 
lished in the November and December, 
1948, issues of the Junior College 
Journal. The Research Office has made 


arrangements with the United States 


The members of the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation were: T. D. 
SCHINDLER, chairman, JosEPH 
Davis, LEo Wapswortu, and J. B. 
YOUNG. 


Office of Education to make a continu- 
ation study of junior-college salaries, 
as a part of the larger study dealing 
with costs of instruction in institutions 
of higher learning. This study is being 
made at the present time. The study 
made by the Research Office, spon- 
sored jointly by the Committee on 
Administrative Problems and_ the 
Committee on Teacher Preparation, on 
principles that enter into a sound sal- 
ary schedule has been completed and 
reported at the convention. The com- 
mittee recommends that the report be 
published in the Junior College Jour- 
nal. 


2. A status study on teacher-re- 
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tirement plans has been made by the 
Research Office under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Committee on Admin- 
istrative Problems and the Committee 
on Teacher Preparation. The first 
article has been published in the Febru- 
ary, 1949, Junior College Journal. The 
committee recommends that a large 
amount of information gathered on 
specific provisions of different types of 
retirement plans in operation be pub- 
lished in future issues of the Journal. 
A study has been completed by the 
Research Office under joint sponsorship 
of the Committee on Administrative 
Problems and the Committee on 
Teacher Preparation dealing with prin- 
ciples that should be embodied in a 
good retirement system and has been 
reported at this convention. The com- 
mittee recommends that the report 
be published in the Jumior College 
Journal. 

3. Approximately half of the 20,000 
pamphlets Jn Your Hands, Your 
Future, published by the Association, 
have been sold. This pamphlet deals 
with information for the purpose of 
selective recruitment of students for 
pre-service training in the field of jun- 
ior-college teaching and administra- 
tion. Members of the committee have 
contacted regional and state associa- 
tions to aid in the sale and effective 
distribution of these pamphlets. 


4. An article by Dr. Leonard V. 


Koos dealing with pre-service pro- 
grams of junior-college teacher prep- 
aration in operation in the higher 
institutions of the country has been 
published in the February, 1949, Junior 
College Journal. This investigation 
was made by the Research Office at 
the request of the committee. Up-to- 
date information regarding pre-service 
and in-service graduate programs in 
junior-college teaching and adminis- 
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tration has been compiled by the exec- 
utive secretary, Dr. Jesse P. Bogue, 
and published in the Washington 
Newsletter. 

5. The committee has promoted the 
setting-up of co-ordinating committees 
on state levels. These committees are 
composed of junior-college administra- 
tors who will offer their services to one 
or more graduate schools of education 
in their areas in three ways: (a) se- 
lect and recruit students interested in 
pre-service training in junior-college 
teaching and administration; (5) pro- 
vide facilities in their colleges for the 
graduate school to conduct cadet 
teaching; (c) serve in an advisory 
capacity in developing a training pro- 
gram in the graduate school. Com- 
mittees have been set up, or are in the 
process of being set up, in the following 
states to work with eleven institutions: 
Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Colo- 
tado, California, Washington, and 
Pennsylvania. 

6. In co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Preparation, two 
studies are being made by graduate 
students at the University of. Texas 
under the direction of Dr. C. C. Col- 
vert: one by Mr. McClendon deals 
with the preparation of junior-college 
teachers in the terminal fields; the 
second by Mr. D. L. Ligon deals with 
the preparation of junior-college teach- 
ers in academic fields. 

II. proyects.—In the fu- 
ture the major emphasis of the com- 
mittee will deal with service involving 
the dissemination of information to 
promote the selective recruitment, 
preparation, and welfare of competent 
teachers and administrators in junior 
colleges. 

1. The Committee on Teacher 
Preparation, in connection with the 
Committee on Administrative Prob- 
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lems, has secured the approval of the 
Board of Directors of the Association 
for the Research Office to make a 
status study and evaluation of prac- 
tices dealing with the certification 
standards for junior-college teachers 
and administrators. 

2. At the 1948 summer conference 
in Chicago the committee received the 
approval of the Board of Directors of 
the Association for a study to be made 
by the Research Office in the four 
areas of in-service training listed be- 
low. A detailed study of practices and 
their evaluation in a few selected jun- 
ior colleges will provide information 
to be used by the committee in devel- 
oping a standard program for effective 
in-service training of teachers during 
the school year. Following is a list of 
the four areas recommended for study: 
(a) instructor rating; (0) intervisita- 
tion practices; (c) demonstration 
teaching; (d) encouragement of ad- 
vanced study. The committee recom- 
mends that this study be made by the 
Research Office before the 1949 sum- 
mer conference. | 

3. The members of the committee 
have been assigned areas where the 
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pamphlet Jn Your Hands, Your Future 
has not been effectively distributed. 
Further effort will be made to sell the 
remaining pamphlets in these areas. 

4, The committee recommends that 
the executive secretary continue to 
gather up-to-date information on pre- 
service and in-service training pro- 
grams for junior-college teachers and 
administrators and that the informa- 
tion be published from time to time in 
the Washington Newsletter and the | 
Junior College Journal. Special em- 
phasis should be given to providing 
information regarding summer pro- 
grams. 

5. The committee plans to promote 
the setting-up ot five new co-ordinating 
committees in the following areas: 
California, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, and New York. 

6. The members of the committee 
plan to compile data dealing with in- 
service improvement of instruction 
that may be useful to junior colleges 
starting in-service training programs 
on their campuses. The committee 
plans to have this information avail- 
able following the 1949 summer con- 
ference in Chicago. 
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Records of the Convention 
Minutes of the Meeting 


THEODORE 


Te twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges was held at the Hotel 
Fairmont, San Francisco, California, 
on February 23-26, 1949. 

PRE-CONVENTION TOURS.—TIhe 1949 
meeting was notable for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, many of the 
delegates and friends from the East, 
the South, and the Central States were 
privileged to travel together on a spe- 
cial train and to enjoy the fellowship 
en route to San Francisco, and to profit 
by the gracious hospitality of the 
junior colleges of Southern California 
during two days of visiting and sight- 
seeing—one in the San Bernardino 
area, the other in the Los Angeles 
area. These pre-convention days ce- 
mented friendships, afforded a period 
of orientation to ways in which junior 
colleges are meeting numerous educa- 
tional needs in diverse local conditions, 
and provided an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for all to become at least super- 
ficially acquainted with the cultural, 
economic, and sociai life of Southern 
California. 

CoNVENTION TouRS.—The San Fran- 
cisco Committee enabled delegates 
and friends to visit places of interest 
which were readily accessible within 


TueoporeE H. WILson, convention 
secretary, 1s president of the Jumor 
College of the University of Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


H. WILSON 


the time limits of the annual meeting. 
Mimeographed directions to famous 
eating places—American, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Chinese, Russian, Ar- 
menian, etc.; the hospitality of the 
Navy, on land and around the Bay; 
private-car tours around the Scenic 
Route; and bus tours to Berkeley, the 
Muir Redwoods, and Palo Alto—all 
added much not only to the enjoyment 
but also to the value of the convention. 

Dinners.—Ihe opening informal 
dinner and the closing banquet have 
become distinctive features of our an- 
nual meeting. This year was no excep- 
tion. At the former, costumes display- 
ing the rich and varied social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of California lent 
color to the reception and the dinner. 


President John L. Lounsbury presided 


in such a genial manner that everyone ~ 


felt in good spirits and welcomed in 
good-humored inter-regional exchange 
of comments and musical talent—from 


Chinese instrumental music to New 
England vocalizations, from East Los 


Angeles stories to New Jersey wit, 
from professional educators to Two 
Dots and a Dash—all culminating in 
the generous filling of eight-pound net 
bags with a variety of California-pro- 
duced canned goods, fruit, nuts, and 
rice, distributed by a bevy of costumed 
junior-college girls! An evening of good 
fellowship long to be cherished. 

The banquet, with a display of Jesse 
Bogue’s uncanny memory of names, 
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faces, positions, and personal charac- 
teristics; with music for the occasion 
presented by the a cappella choir 
which had been transported five 
hundred miles from the San _ Ber- 
nardino Junior College; and with a 
masterful address by President Harry 
K. Newburn brought the convention to 
a pleasant conclusion. 

PRroGRAM.—TIhe prinied program 
was followed with few exceptions. 
President Medsker’s address succinctly 
summarized the developments of the 
past decade and keenly analyzed some 
problems of the next ten years. Homer 
Rainey’s address was that of an educa- 
tional statesman. And William Conley’s 
address proved that the junior colleges 
have a worthy representative in the 
United States Office of Education— 
a man with vision, an understanding 
of junior-college problems, and a 
strong sense of the potent influence of 
education on life, including govern- 
ment. 

The sectional meetings reflected the 
dynamic leadership of the five Re- 
search and Service Committees and 
the upsurge of power and enthusiasm 
which has resulted from the policy of 
decentralization which the Board of 
Directors recommended and the As- 
sociation adopted less than five years 
ago. 
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Business.—At the Thursday morn- 
ing session President Medsker ap- 
pointed the following committees: 


Nominations: Henry W. Littlefield, 
chairman, Eugene S. Farley, Marvin 
C. Knudson, Nicholas Ricciardi, 
Edward L. Clark, E. L. Harvin 


ReEso.utions: Rosco C. Ingalls, chair- 
man, R. I. Meland, J. M. Ewing, J. 
F, Marvin Buechel 


At the Friday morning session the 
following persons were nominated by 
the Nominating Committee and un- 
animously elected: President, Curtis 
Bishop, Averett College, Virginia; 
Vice-president, Eugene B. Chaffee, 
Boise Junior College, Idaho; Directors 
for three years, John E. Gray, Lamar 
College, Texas; T. D. Schindler, Lower 
Columbia Junior College, Washington. 

At the Saturday morning session, 
Finance Committee Chairman Wilson 
presented the report of that com- 
mittee, together with the 1949 budget 
which had been adopted by the Board» 
of Directors and recommended to the 
Association for its approval. The As- 
sociation unanimously approved the 
budget as submitted. The Executive 
Secretary highlighted his annual re- 
port. Seventeen resolutions, presented 
by the Resolutions Committee Chair- 
man, Rosco Ingalls, were adopted. 


Precis of Board of Directors’ Actions 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Executive Secretary 


CComrzere details of the actions of 
the Board of Directors are kept in the 
minutes of the Board and at the 
Washington Office. Following each 


meeting of the Board, minutes are du- 


plicated and mailed to all members. 
Précis statements only are reported in 
the annual proceedings. For the Feb- 
ruary 23d to 26th meeting held at San 
Francisco, the following report of ac- 
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tions taken is presented. This is in 
addition to the minutes of the conven- 
tion, reported elsewhere in the Jumior 
College Journal, to the report of the 
Finance Committee, adopted by the 
convention. and elsewhere reported, 
and the approval of reports by 
Research and Service Committees, 
Resolutions Committee, Nominating 
Committee, and the appointments of 
new committee members. These mat- 
ters are all fully reported and are, 
therefore, not included in this state- 
ment. 

The Board of Directors met all day 
on Wednesday, February 23, and on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday morn- 
ings from 8:30 to 9:30 a.m. All mem- 
bers of the board were present. In 
addition to matters reported under 
other headings, the following actions 
were taken: 

1. Accepted invitations to hold the 
annual conventions at Des Moines, 
Iowa, in 1951 and at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1952; went on record in 
favor of setting convention dates and 
places for not more than three years 
in advance. 

2. Accepted with gratitude an exten- 
sive report made by Roy Goddard, 
chairman of the Editorial Board, for 
an interesting analysis of publication 
costs on the Junior College Journal 
and filed the same with the Washing- 
ton Office for future reference and in- 
formation. 

3. Approved a contract with the 
University of Texas for editorial and 
research services for the next three 
years, following July 1, 1949, and 
authorized the executive secretary to 
sign the contract for the Board of 
Directors. 

4. Fixed the date for the 1950 an- 
nual meeting to be held at Roanoke, 
Virginia, for February 27 through 
March 2. Voted to hold the summer 
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meeting during the week of July 25, 
the exact days and the place of the 
meeting to be determined by the presi- 
dent of the Association and the execu- 
tive secretary. [he agenda of the meet- 
ing were left to the decision of the same 
officers and the vice-president. All of- 
ficers and committee members will be 
paid round-trip, first-class railroad 
fares only, via the shortest route from 
their institutions to the place of the 
meeting. This action was taken be- 
cause the budget of the Association 
was inadequate to pay all expenses. 

5. Heard the report of the special 
Committee on Athletics and voted that 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges does not regard as one of its 
functions the sponsorship of any ath- 
letic association. It does regard, how- 
ever, as one of its basic functions the 
enumeration of principles governing 
intercollegiate athletics and will adopt 
and publish further enumeration of 
guiding principles when the Committee 
on Administrative Problems has com- 
pleted its research in this field. 

6. Elected the following institutions 
to membership in the Association on 
recommendation of the Membership 
Committee: active membership, Ells- 
worth Junior College, Iowa; Junior 
College Division of George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C.; Con- 
nors State Agricultural College, Okla- 
homa; Moline Community College, 
Illinois; provistonal membership, Pan- 
ola County Junior College, Texas; 
Northeast Mississippi Junior College, 
Mississippi. 

7. Commended the program of sum- 
mer workshops and approved the ef- 
forts of the Executive Secretary in fur- 
thering their establishment and de- 
velopment. 

8. Approved the proposed explora- 
tion of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board into the problem of four- 
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teenth-grade examinations and urged 
that the Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Problems keep in close contact 
with the situation. 

9. Reaffirmed the action of the 
Board of Directors taken in February, 
1948, to co-operate with the American 
Council on Education for suitable 
headquarters in Washington, final ac- 
tion to be taken by the Board on rec- 
ommendation of the president of the 
Association, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee and the executive 
secretary. 

10. Voted to authorize the executive 
secretary to make such efforts as he 
may deem wise and expedient to bring 
about a change in the wording of 
national categorical legislation so as 
to include junior colleges as recipients 
of educational funds from the federal 
government. 

11. Approved the form and content 
of the “1949 Directory” for successive 
issues; increased the selling price of 
the “Directory” to $1.50 per copy. 
(Note: Because of certain peculiar 
circumstances at the Washington Of- 
fice following the national conven- 
tion, the Finance Committee reduced 
the selling price to $1.00, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors.) | 

12. Commended President Rainey’s 
keynote address for reprint publication 
and left to the discretion of the presi- 
dent and the executive secretary the 
production or selection of other pub- 
lications for sale. 

13. Elected Dr. Leonard V. Koos to 
life-membership in the Association as 
an expression of great appreciation and 
high esteem. 

14. Elected Theodore H. Wilson as 
chairman of the Finance Committee 
and as convention secretary. 
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15. Elected Jesse P. Bogue as execu- 
tive secretary for a three-year term 
of office, following the expiration of the 
present contract, August 1, 1949; ex- 
pressed deep appreciation for his serv- 
ices to the Association; fixed annual 
salary at $7,200 minimum with pro- 
vision for annual review towards ef- 
forts to increase it, if possible; encour- 
aged him to supplement the salary that 
can be paid presently with royalties 
on a book or books and remuneration 
for services rendered to institutions 
and organizations through workshops, 
lectures, conferences, etc., in so far as 
he can do so without interference with 
his responsibilities as executive sec- 
retary. 

In considering the Budget for 1949, 
the Board of Directors on recommen- 
dation of the Finance Committee felt 
that it was imperative to operate the 
affairs of the Association within the 
actual income for the year. During the 
past two years; the current budget has 
been balanced by drawing on resources 
accumulated during previous years. 
More than $1,700 were used in this 
manner during 1948. Reserves against 
unforeseen future contingencies must 
be protected. The reader will observe 
by an examination of the budget that 
this plan was adopted by the Board of 
Directors and approved unanimously 
by convention. Estimates of income 
have been made on a conservative 
basis, and expenditures have been esti- 
mated liberally. The reader’s attention 
is hereby called to the “Report of the 
Executive Secretary,” found elsewhere 
in this issue, for a statement of the 
mounting costs of the Junior College 
Journal, one of the items of expendi- 
tures that has accounted for the in- 
creasing amount of the total budget 
of the Association. 
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Report of the Resolutions Committee 


I. Appreciation 


Because a national convention of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges requires the co-operative 
thought and labor of many individuals 
and groups, we wish to express our 
general and warm appreciation to each 
and all directly associated with the 
development and administration of 
this convention with emphasis on the 
theme, “New Frontiers in Education.” 
We have in mind all of the officers and 
members of the standing committees 
of the Association, the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Washington Office of the 
Executive, Secretary of the A.A.J.C., 
the officers and personnel of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Association, the 
San Francisco City Committees and 
their public-relations programs through 
the hotels, the press and the radio, 
the educational services provided by 
exhibitors, the inspirational music pro- 
vided by our junior-college choirs, and 
courtesies extended by the manage- 
ment of the Hotel Fairmont. All ef- 
forts have resulted in a notable twen- 
ty-ninth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

We wish to express specific and high 
commendation for the success of the 
convention to the following persons: 

1. To Joun L. Lounssury, presi- 
dent of the California Junior College 
Association, to his associates and 
especially to the personnel of the 


The Resolutions Committee was made 
up of Rosco C. INGALLs, chairman, J. 
F. Marvin Butecuet, R. T. MEtanp, 
and L. O. Toop. 


Southern California Junior Colleges 
in the Orange Empire and the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Areas, and to 
the members of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in Pasadena and of the San 
Bernardino Chamber of Commerce for 
hospitalities extended from the hour 
of arrival in San Bernardino to the 
hour of our departure from Los 
Angeles. 

2. To ArcuiE CLoup, president of 
the City College of San Francisco, and 
to his highly competent staff assistants, 
especially Liroyp Luckman, for the 
many courtesies that have added so 
much to our welfare and enjoyment 
during the convention. 

3. To JEssE BoGuE, executive secre- 
tary, for his splendid leadership in ex- 
tending understanding of the junior- 
college program among professional 
associates as well as among the citizens 
on Main Street throughout the nation. 
His valuable reports through the 
Newsletter have provided the member- 
ship with essential information and 
viewpoints about our responsibilities, 
opportunities, and relationship. 

4. To our retiring president, LELAND 
Mepsker, for his splendid service of 
the past year and for his clear defini- 
tion of the responsibilities in the dec- 
ade 1950-60 that are now on the 


horizon for the Association. 


II. Special Appreciation to Dr. Koos 


Because men and women in junior 
colleges in all sections of the nation 
have been inspired by the leadership 
in educational theory, practice, and 


research by Dr. Leonard V. Koos, of 
the University of Chicago, and because 


the A.A.J.C. owes to him a debt of 
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gratitude, beyond measure, for his 
vigorous and effective direction of the 
research program of the Association 
and for his excellent work as editor of 
the Junior College Journal, especially 
during the past three years, we now 
extend to him our warmest apprecia- 
tion at this time when he retires from 
Ae, 

active duty for the Association. We 
extend to him, also, our standing vote, 
expressing confidence and thanks. We 
now present to him by unanimous ac- 
tion of the Board of Directors an hon- 
orary life-membership in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 


IIT. Public Relations 


American education week, Novem- 
ber 6-12, 1949, has as its theme 
“Making Democracy Work.” Its spon- 
sors include the United States Office of 
Education, the National Education 
Association, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the 
American Legion. Because junior col- 
leges will have the opportunity to 
strengthen their public-relations pro- 
gram by co-operative relationships 
with the activities of this week, we rec- 
ommend participation by junior col- 
leges, in every way possible, in the 
programs of this week. 

Because education 1s a lifelong proc- 
ess, we recommend that emphasis be 
placed on this concept, at every oppor- 
tunity in our communities and in pub- 
lic relationships, and on the services to 
democracy that can be given by the 
junior colleges. 

Because we believe in accepting re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the pro- 
gram of the junior college and its needs 
to the public and to our associated pro- 
fessional groups, we urge the adminis- 
trative leaders in our membership to 
give specific attention during the com- 
ing year to the development of system- 
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atic and effective programs of inter- 
pretation of the functions of the junior 
college. These functions include. (1) 
the pre-professional patterns; (2) the 
terminal patterns; and (3) adult-edu- 
cation patterns, not only on a pre- 
employment basis, but also on an in- 
service training basis. 


IV. Federal Aid 


Because we believe that federal aid 
is essential for further equalization of 
educational opportunities throughout 
the nation to the end that all the chil- 
dren of all the people may benefit, we 
recommend support of Senate Bill 246 
with its safeguards for the fundamental 
concepts of state and local control of 
public education. 


V. Relations with Selective Service 


Because we believe that junior-col- 
lege terminal-program students should 
be eligible for the same consideration of 
postponement of induction under Se- 
lective Service as is granted to pre- 
professional and professional college 
students, we commend the American 
Council on Education Committee on 
Relationships of Higher Education 
with the Federal Government for the 
very effective manner in which this 
principle has been and is being ad- 
vanced. 


VI. Nattonal Scholarships 


Because we believe that the foun- 
dations of our American system of gov- 
ernment are based on our educational 
programs, and because we believe that 
students of unusual ability and need 
may be enabled to attend junior college 
with the aid available through na- 
tional scholarships, we recommend that 
support be given to pending federal 
government legislation providing such 
national scholarships with specific in- 
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clusion of the junior college as an eli- 
gible institution. 


VII. UNESCO 


Because we believe that there is a 
great need for understanding of, and 
respect for, human rights in the nation 
and throughout the world, we affirm 
our continued support of UNESCO 
and its program and ideals. 


VIII. Summer Workshops 


Because we believe that the junior 
college of today and tomorrow in 
our community and national life is an 
essential force in democratizing edu- 
cation through the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years, we affirm our sup- 
port of the movement among colleges 
and universities to maintain in 1949, 
in many states, summer workshops, 
conferences, seminars, special courses, 
and related activities for the advance- 
ment of junior colleges and the im- 
provement of personnel serving these 
institutions. 


1X. Television 


Because we believe in the services 
that can be rendered to our educa- 
tional program through television, we 
urge the Federal Communications 
Commission to reserve a number of 
channels in visual broadcasting spe- 
cifically and exclusively for educational 
purposes on the same basis as FM 
channels have been reserved. 


X.U.S. Office of Education 


Because we believe in the vital ne- 
cessity for the development of our ed- 
ucational program on a national basis, 
and in having that development move 
forward on nonpolitical principles of 
integrity in administration, we pledge 
our support to the movement for the 
establishment of a Department of 


Education, Health, and Social Se- 
curity, and we urge the continued as- 
signment of personnel to give special 
attention to junior-college services and 
activities. 


XT. R.O.T.C. 


Because we believe in the values 
available in the R.O.T.C. programs for 
national security, we pledge our sup- 
port to the proposal that junior col- 
leges be made eligible for senior units 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 


AIT. Social Security 


Because we believe in the extension 
of the benefits of social security by 
federal legislation, we give our support 
to pending legislation extending social- 
security benefits to nonprofit organ- 
izations and institutions on a compul- 
sory basis and to all publicly supported 
institutions and organizations (state 
and local) on a voluntary basis. 


AITI. Education for Negroes 


Because we believe in the democrati- 
zation of education on our new fron- 
tiers, we commend the United States 
Office of Education for its recent action 
in reviving the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Education of Negroes, 
a committee composed of twenty- 
six representatives of major educa- 
tional organizations. We also request 
direct representation of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges on this 
committee. 


XIV. Research Officer of the A.A.J.C. 


Because we think it is important to 
avoid duplication of studies and to 
save time for all concerned, we support 
the policy that all questionnaires as- 
sociated with special studies in junior- 
college areas that may be directed to 
personnel of the junior colleges be first 
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cleared through, and authorized by, 
the chief research oftcer of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. 


XV. Decentralization in the A.A.J.C. 


Because the American Association of 
Junior Colleges is now conducting its 
program through research committees 
on a principle of decentralization of re- 
sponsibility, and because substantial 
progress is evidenced in many areas, 
especially as expressed in the program 
of this convention, we commend the 
officers of the Association for their 
leadership and urge the continued ex- 
pansion of this highly important work. 


XVI. Moving Ahead into 


New Frontters. 


Because emphasis has been given at 
this twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Association especially to two fron- 
tiers in American education—namely, 
(1) family-life education and (2) 
moral and spiritual values for living 
in the world of today and tomorrow 
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—and because we believe in the prin- 
ciples of action defined in our programs 
about these frontiers, we urge the ad- 
ministrative leaders of our junior col- 
leges to give special attention to the 
development of programs of instruc- 
tion and activities that will strengthen 
people who believe in these frontiers 
and in the American way of life. 


XVII. A Commission to Our 


Executive Secretary 


Because we anticipate the existence 
of many opportunities for our execu- 
tive secretary to present to federal con- 
gressional committees and representa- 
tives, as well as to general groups of 
citizens in a public-relations program, 
the defined objectives and policies of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, we authorize our executive 
secretary to use any and all of the res- 
olutions adopted by this convention 
as the official statements of policy sup- 
ported by the membership of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 
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Members of Research and Service Committees 


Editorial Board 


Leland L. Medsker, Wright Branch, Chicago 
City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, chair- 
man 

Lawrence L. Bethel, New Haven YMCA Junior 
College, New Haven, Connecticut 

J. F. Marvin Buechel, Everett Junior College, 
Everett, Washington 

James M. Ewing, Copiah-Lincoln Junior Col- 
lege, Wesson, Mississippi 

J. Paul Mohr, City College of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California 

Mrs. Ordway Tead, Briarcliff Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, New York 


Co-ordination and Research 


Eugene B. Chaffee, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho, chairman 

Joseph B. Davis, Amarillo College, Amarillo, 
Texas 

J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, 
Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 

Henry W. Littlefield, Junior College of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Basil H. Peterson, Orange Coast Junior Col- 
lege, Costa Mesa, California 

Hugh G. Price, Montgomery Junior College, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Administrative Problems 


Basil H. Peterson, Orange Coast Junior College, 
Costa Mesa, California, chairman 

Rodney Cline, Northeast Junior College, Mon- 
roe, Louisiana ; 

Marvin C. Knudson, Pueblo Junior College, 
Pueblo, Colorado 

Edward G. Schlaefer, Monmouth Junior Col- 
lege, Long Branch, New Jersey 


Curriculum and Adult Education 


Henry W. Littlefield, Junior College of the 
University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, chairman 

Ralph L. Fields, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 

B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 

Henry T. Tyler, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California 


Legislation 


Hugh G. Price, Montgomery Junior College, 
Bethesda, Maryland, chairman 

F. M. Hawes, Armstrong Junior College, 
Savannah, Georgia 

S. V. Martorana, Washington State College, 
Pullman, Washington 

G. H. Vande Bogart, Northern Montana Col- 
lege, Havre, Montana 


Student Personnel Problems 


J. Anthony Humphreys, Wilson Branch, Chi- 
cago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois, 
chairman 

William A. Black, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kansas 

John L. Lounsbury, San Bernardino Valley Col- 
lege, San Bernardino, California 

Charlotte D. Meinecke, Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire 


Teacher Preparation 


Joseph B. Davis, Amarillo College, Amarillo, 
Texas, acting chairman 

Loren N. Brown, Northern Oklahoma Junior 
College, Tonkawa, Oklahoma 

Leo A. Wadsworth, Chaffey College, Ontario, 
California 

J. B. Young, Jones County Junior College, 
Ellisville, Mississippi 
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Directory of Junior-College Organizations 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1920) 


President—CurTIS BisHoP, Averett College, Danville, Virginia 

Vice-President—EvuGENE B. CHAFFEE, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 

Evecutive Secretary—JESSE P. BoGuE, 1201 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

een no is, H. WILSON, Junior College of University of Baltimore, Baltimore, 

arylan | 

Director of Research and Editor of Junior College Journal until July 1, 1949—-LEONARD V. KOOs, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois | 

Director of Research after July 1, 1949—C. C. COLVERT, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Editor A Junior College Journal after July 1, 1949—JAMES W. REYNOLDS, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 


Board of Directors 


DorotHy M. BELL, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts (1950) 

LELAND L. MEDSKER, Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Illinois (1950) 
THEODORE H. WILSON, Junior College of University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland (1950) 
FREDERICK J. MARSTON, Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri (1951) 

CHARLES S. Morris, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California (1951) 

JOHN E. Gray, Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas (1952) 

T. D. SCHINDLER, Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Washington (1952) 


Chairmen of Research and Service Committees 


Administrative Problems—BasIL H. PETERSON, Orange Coast Junior College, Costa Mesa, California 

Curriculum and Adult Education—HENRY W. LITTLEFIELD, Junior College of the University of Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Legislation—HvuGH G. PRICE, Montgomery Junior College, Bethesda, Woo 

eee cag ‘ae ANTHONY HUMPHREYS, Wilson Branch, Chicago City Junior College, 

cago, nois 
Teacher Preparation—JOSEPH B. Davis (acting chairman), Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas 
Co-ordination and Research—EvUGENE B. CHAFFEE, Boise Junior College, Boise, Idaho 


NATIONAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(WITH YEAR OF ORGANIZATION ) 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION, EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
(1940): S. C. OLLIFF, Andrew College, Cuthbert, Georgia, President. Harry L. UPPERMAN, Baxter 
Seminary, Baxter, Tennessee, Secretary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN (1982): 
. HELEN B. Howton, Jackson Junior Colle Jackson, Michigan, Chairman. Mrs. BERTHE H. 
LEBEAD, William Woods College, Fulton, Missouri, Secretary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION (19380): 
ARDIS ANDERSON, Waldorf College, Forest City, Iowa, Chairman. Daisy ANDERSON, Mars Hill 
College, Mars Hill, North Carolina, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL (1933): Mus, CHARLOTTE D. MEINECKE, Colby Junior 
College, New London, New Hampshire, President. Mary W. BLATCHFORD, Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts, Secretary-Treasurer. | 


JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL OF THE MIDDLE STATES (1935): EDWARD G. | SCHLAEFER, Mon- 
mouth Junior College, Long Branch, New Jersey, Acting President. MARGARET E. HIGHT, Cen- 
tenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): JOHN E. Gray, Lamar College, Beau- 
—, Texas, President. JAMES M. EwinaG, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, ssissippi, 
ecretary. 


NORTH CENTRAL COUNCIL OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1939): Marvin C. KNupson, Pueblo Junior 
a Pueblo, Colorado, President. Kari M. WILSON, Coffeyville College, Coffeyville, Kansas, 
ecretary. 


NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1938): HAROLD A. HOEGLUND, Yakima Valley 
: — ae Yakima, Washington, President. CoNAN E. MATHEWS, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
o, Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1929): JoHN L. LounsBurRyY, San Bernardino 
Valley College, San Bernardino, California, President. DaninL C. MCNAUGHTON, PalomarCollege, 
Vista, California, Secretary. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): J. J. COLLINS, Yuba College, 
oe California, President. HAROLD M. WEAVER, Placer College, Auburn, California, Sec- 
retary 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1928): LEO WOLFSON, Reedley Junior 
a Reedley, California, President. JOHN MILLS, Reedley J unior College, Reedley, California, 
ecretary. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1916): WILLIAM B. LANGSDORF, 
Pasadena City College, Pasadena, California, President. FrRep A. Dow, JR., Long Beach City 
College, Long Beach, California, Secretary-Treasurer. 


COLORADO STATE JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1986): Dwicut C. Barrp, Trinidad State 
: — aoe, Colorado, President. CLAUDE SWANSON, Lamar J unior College, Lamar, 
Olorado, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1940): Harry BECKER, Junior College 
of Connecticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut, President. Mrs. IkRMaGARDE S. TatTor, Junior College 
of Commerce, New Haven, Connecticut, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR (1929): H. PRENTICE MILLER, Lower 
Emory University, Emory University, Georgia, President. WiLL1aM Cox, Gordon Military College, 
Barnesville, Georgia, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1932): CHARLES A. HERFURTH, Centralia Town- 
ship Junior College, Centralia, Illinois, President. HaroLtp L. BITTING, Lyons Township Junior 
College, LaGrange, "linois, Secretary-Treasurer. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF IOWA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Bt A. W. 
LANGERAK, Webster City Junior College, Webster City, Iowa, President. JOHN H. HILL, Ells- 
worth Junior College, Iowa Falls, Iowa, cemetery 


KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1922): H. CrawForpD, Dodge City Junior 
College, Dodge City, Kansas, President. V. S. Hass, By Scott Junior College, Fort Scott, 
Kansas, Secretary- reasurer. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1929): ARTHUR ANDREWS, Grand Rapids Junior 
College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, President. SUZANNE PFAENDLER, Flint Junior Co ege, Flint, 
Michigan, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1980): S. A. PATCHIN, 
yer Minnesota, President. JOHN CHALBERG, Brainerd Junior College, B 
ecretary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: RoceR R. KELSEY, 
Duluth Junior College, Duluth, Minnesota, President. 


MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE ae - Ge ): R. D. McLENDON, Pearl River Junior Col- 
lege, Poplarville, Mississippi, President. Lu, State Supervisor of Junior Colleges, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS (1938): L. 
n City Junior College, Jefferson City, Missouri, President. FREDERICK J. MARSTO , Kem 
Military School, Boonville, Missouri, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1941): ALD OVERTURF, Fairbury Junior Cote. 
Nebraska, President. ANNA BEARG, College, McCook, Nebraska, 8 
retary-Treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1988): FRANK J. MCMACKIN, Je City Junior 
a, Jersey City, New Jersey, President. ELWELL F. KIMBALL, Bergen Junior College, incanech, 
New Jersey, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS INSTITUTES OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK (1944): GreorGE A. 
SPAULDING, nt re and Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, New York, Chairman. Howarp B. 
STAUFFER, "M echnie-Lunger School of Commerce, ‘Rochester, New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1947): IsaBeL D. PHISTERER, Cazenovia Junior 
ne Cazenovia, New York, President. MERLIN G. SMITH, Roberts Junior College, North Chili, 
New York, Secretary-Treasurer. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES (1944): SakaH W. Briccs, Penn Hall 
Junior College, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, President. LESTER JOHNSON, York J unior College, 
York, Pennsylvania, Secretary. 


TEXAS JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1924): WALTER RUNDELL, Lee Junior College, Baytown, 
Texas, President. B. W. MUSGRAVES, Panola County Junior College, Carthage, Texas, Secretary. 


TEXAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1988): W. H. ELKINS, San Angelo College, 
San Angelo, Texas, President. J. R. McLeMoRE, Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas, Secretary. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF TEXAS STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION (1925): Grapy St. 
CxLarR, Del Mar Coll Corpus Christi, Texas, President. Mrs. AILEEN CREIGHTON, Del Mar 
College, Corpus Chris . Te 


WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION (1926): Lewis D. CANNELL, Clark Co Van- 
ngton, President. MARGARET CoRBeET, Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Wash- 
gton, Secretary. 


xas, Secretary. 
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COLLECTIVE LIFE INSURANCE 
FOR COLLEGE STAFF MEMBERS 


By group action you can obtain life insurance at remarkably low rates. 


Protection including dividends for each $1 a month premium: 


Age 


30 
40 
50 
60 


Death Benefit 


$3,211 
2,093 
1,040 
494 


A college can establish a plan for twenty-five or more persons; pre- 
miums can be shared. No medical examination required. Write for 


522 Fifth Avenue 


Collective Life Insurance booklet. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


New York 18, N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


28 E. JACKSON 
BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency of Chicago, whose 
work covers all the educational 
fields. Both organizations as- 
sist in the appointment of 
administrators as well as of 
teachers. 


Our service is nation wide 


TERMINAL EDUCATION 
BOOKS 
Reduced from $2.50 down to $1.00 


The Literature of Junior College Ter- 
minal Education by Lois E. Engle- 
man and Walter C. Eells. 336 
pages. 

Present Status of Junior College Ter- 
minal Education by Walter C. Eells, 
Byron S. Hollinshead, Edward F. 
Mason, and Max Schiferl. 350 
pages. 

Why Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion? by W. C. Eells, John W. Har- 
beson, Edward F. Mason, Nicholas 
Ricciardi, William H. Snyder, and 
George F. Zook. 390 pages. 


$1.00 per volume, postage free if 
payment accompanies order. 


American Association of 
Junior Colleges 
1201 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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For teachers of composition 


FRESHMAN WRITING 
by Ollie Depew 


Assistant Professor of English, 
Southern Oregon College of Education 


ERE is a highly usable guide to better freshman writing, written by a 
teacher who knows the essentials of good writing and how to stimu- 
late students to make them write their best. 


® It is a book for college freshman students of English composition who 
invariably feel they have “nothing to write about.” 


¢ It is an invaluable teaching tool for teachers with a broad field to cover 
and too little time to spend aiding and stimulating each individual student 
in defining and developing topics to write about. 


* It lists twenty broad topics, selected because they are adaptable to the 
average freshman’s reach. 


® After discussing each topic there follows a brilliantly chosen series of 
selections of what outstanding writers have done with the same subject. 


® There is a section dealing with punctuation, sentence-writing and word- 
grammar. 


® A bibliography includes the world’s great books and a list of representa- 
tive current books chosen for their readableness. 


Send now for an examination copy of this book on approval. 


Price $3.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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GEOLOGY. Principles and Processes. New 3rd edition 


By W. M. Emmons; George A. THIEL; and CLINTON R. STAUFFER, University of 
Minnesota; and Ira S. ALLISON, Oregon State College. Ready in summer 


@ As before, this successful text presents in simple yet technical style the fundamental 
concepts of physical geology, giving the student a scientific view of the processes that 
operate on and in the earth. New emphasis has been placed on the interpretation of 
landscape and geologic structure as seen from the air. 


TEXTBOOK OF SALESMANSHIP. New 4th edition 
By Frep A. RUSSELL and Frank H. BEacu, University of Illinois. Ready in spring 
@ A revision of one of the leading texts in its field, noted for its easy-to-read style, its 
exceptionally teachable presentation, and its complete coverage. The illustrative ma- 


terial and sales cases have been materially changed. A Teacher’s Manual will be 
available. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


By JoHN H. Fercuson, Pennsylvania State College, and DEAN E. McHENRy, University 
of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 972 pages, $4.50 


@ Covers the essential features of the American system of government, discussing the 
principles of political science, historical evolution of American institutions, funda- 
mentals of government in the United States, national government (including Congress, 
President, Courts, and federal powers), governmental functions, and state and local 
government. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
By JoHN H. Fercuson and DEAN E. McHENRY. McGraw-Hill Series in Political 
Science. 818 pages, $4.00 


@ Represents the first part of the American System of Government, dealing with the fed- 
eral government. (Note: Filmstrips to accompany the texts are in preparation.) 


LIVING MATHEMATICS. New 2nd edition 


By R. S. UNDERWOOD and F. W. Sparks, Texas Technological College. 372 pages, 
textbook edition, $3.00 


@ A revision of a text characterized by readability, freshness of viewpoint, and flexibility 
of organization, as well as sound mathematical content. The book provides a general 
introduction to mathematics up to but not including the calculus. 


Send for copies on approval 


—A REMINDER! 


The contest, McGraw-Hill Awards for Textbooks in Junior College Tech- 
mical-Terminal Education, totaling $1,750.00, is still open. Write for 
complete details. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.~ Y. 
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HECTOR, LEIN and SCOUTEN 
Physics for Arts and Sciences New 


This is a new text on the physics of today written for beginners. Covers, in Part I, Me- 
chanics, Heat and Sound; and in Part II, Electricity, Optics and Nuclear Physics. An 
overview introduces each chapter, and a summary is given at the end. Problems are arranged 
in graded groups. 


295 Illus., 731 Pages, $5.50 


MEREDITH 
Hygiene (4th Edition) 


Rated by the American Journal of Medical Technology as ‘‘ unequaled, for it contains 
(what) every intelligent individual should know about the principles of health and the 
manifestations of disease.’’ The Journal continues ... ‘‘as a layman’s book .. . price- 
less (for) up-to-date information concerning the present day health problem.’’ 


Detailed consideration is given to physical and mental health from personal and public health 
aspects. Direct style . .. text ‘‘as readable as the average magazine article.’’ 


155 Illus., 838 Pages, $4.00 
MEREDITH 


The Science of Health 


Public Health Nursing says, ‘‘This book will be an invaluable text for college hygiene 
teachers in helping students to live as well as to learn.’’ 


Almost conversational in tone, the book is especially readable . . . and, as Journal of the 
American Medical Association says—‘‘especially useful should be the unusually good ma- 
terial on personality adjustment .. .’’ 


A wealth of material condensed into a compact, attractive volume. 
427 pages, $3.00 


THE BLAKISTON COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send the items checked; [] my check is enclosed [fJcharge my account. It is 
understood that you will credit my account in full for any books that I wish to return 
within 10 days. 

Meredith’s Hygiene Meredith’s The Science of Health 

(] Hector, Lein and Scouten’s Physics for Arts and Sciences” 


NAME ADDRESS 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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practical texts far non -mayor and 


science Survey courses 


@ RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


By Rotanp M. Wurrraker, Queens College 


text essentially planned and written for two types of college students. 
First for those who propose to take only a short course in chemistry ; 
second, for those students who want to acquaint themselves with the 
part chemistry plays in modern civilization, even though their basic 
interest lies in altogether different fields of study. The aim of the organiza- 
tion of the whole book has been to present adequate material in such fashion 
as will make generally clear to the serious student those theories that serve 
present-day chemists for explaining the nature, properties, and behavior of 
matter in its several forms. 


310 pages, $3.00 


An Explanation of hysical henomena 
PHYSICS TELLS WHY 


By Overton Lune, late of Union College 


his 's a new kind of scientific book which explains in clear, simple lan- 
guage the relation of physics to everyday experience. It ranges over 
the whole field of physics from surface tension to buoyance, from light 
and heat to weather and air conditioning, from electricity to music. 
It illuminates the basic principles underlying such subjects as Radio, Radar, 
Television, Jet-Propulsion, Polarization, and Atomic Energy. No mathematics 
is used beyond simplest arithmetic. Lively illustrations vivify the funda- 
mental ideas, and a set of questions and answers gives interesting tests of 


understanding acquired. 


A Professor of Physics recently wrote, ‘‘I am entirely pleased with tts 
progressive approach to the science and tts great appeal to the students.’’ 


387 pages, $3.75 


RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
| IS East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
* 
LEONARD V. KOOS, Editor MILDRED HERROD, Associate Editor 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
Representing the Six Regional Junior College Organizations 


LAWRENCE L. BETHEL | LELAND L. MEDSKER, Chairman 
New Haven YMCA Junior College Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College 
New Haven, Connecticut Chicago, Illinois 
J. F. MARVIN BUECHEL J. PAUL MOHR 
Everett Jumior College City College of San Francisco 
Everett, Washington San Francisco, California 
J. M. EWING MRS. ORDWAY TEAD 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College Briarcliff Junior College 
esson, Mississippi Briarcliff Manor, New sews 
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